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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 
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The State of the Union 


To THE ConGREss OF THE UNITED STATES: 

I appear before the Congress today to report on 
the State of the Union and the relationships of 
the Union to the other nations of the world. I 
come here, firmly convinced that at no time in the 
history of the Republic have circumstances more 
emphatically underscored the need, in all echelons 
of government, for vision and wisdom and 
resolution. 

You meet in a season of stress that is testing 
the fitness of political systems and the validity of 
political philosophies. Each stress stems in part 
from causes peculiar to itself. But every stress 
is a reflection of a universal phenomenon. 

In the world today, the surging and under- 
standable tide of nationalism is marked by wide- 
spread revulsion and revolt against tyranny, 
injustice, inequality and poverty. As individuals, 
joined in a common hunger for freedom, men and 
women and even children pit their spirit against 
guns and tanks. On a larger scale, in an ever 
more persistent search for the self-respect of 
authentic sovereignty and the economic base on 
which national independence must rest, peoples 
sever old ties; seek new alliances; experiment— 
smetimes dangerously—in their struggle to sat- 
isfy these human aspirations. 

Particularly, in the past year, this tide has 
changed the pattern of attitudes and thinking 
among millions. The changes already accom- 
plished foreshadow a world transformed by the 
pirit of freedom. This is no faint and pious 
hope. The forces now at work in the minds and 
learts of men will not be spent through many 
years. In the main, today’s expressions of 





‘Delivered on Jan. 10 (White House press release) ; 
H. Doe. 1, 85th Cong., 1st sess. 
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MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE CONGRESS (EXCERPTS)! 


nationalism are, in spirit, echoes of our fore- 
fathers’ struggle for independence. 

This Republic cannot be aloof to these events 
heralding a new epoch in the affairs of mankind. 

Our pledged word, our enlightened self-interest, 
our character as a Nation commit us to a high role 
in world affairs: a role of vigorous leadership, 
ready strength, sympathetic understanding. 

The State of the Union at the opening of the 
85th Congress continues to vindicate the wisdom 
of the principles on which this Republic is 
founded. Proclaimed in the Constitution of the 
Nation and in many of our historic documents, 
and founded in devout religious convictions, these 
principles enunciate: 


A vigilant regard for human liberty. 
A wise concern for human welfare. 
A ceaseless effort for human progress. 


Fidelity to these principles, in our relations with 
other peoples, has ‘von us new friendships and has 
increased our opportunity for service within the 
family of nations. The appeal of these principles 
is universal, lighting fires in the souls of men 
everywhere. We shall continue to uphold them, 
against those who deny them and in counselling 
with our friends. 


The existence of a strongly armed imperialistic 
dictatorship poses a continuing threat to the free 
world’s and thus to our own Nation’s security and 
peace. There are certain truths to be remembered 
here. 

First, America alone and isolated cannot assure 
even its own security. We must be joined by the 
capability and resolution of nations that have 
proved themselves dependable defenders of free- 
dom. Isolation from them invites war. Our se- 
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curity is also enhanced by the immeasurable inter- 
est that joins us with all peoples who believe that 
peace with justice must be preserved, that wars of 
aggression are crimes against humanity. 

Another truth is that our survival in today’s 
world requires modern, adequate, dependable mili- 
tary strength. Our Nation has made great strides 
in assuring a modern defense, so armed in new 
weapons, so deployed, so equipped, that today our 
security force is the most powerful in our peace- 
time history. It can punish heavily any enemy 
who undertakes to attack us. It is a major deter- 
rent to war. 

By our research and development more efficient 
weapons—some of amazing capabilities—are being 
constantly created. These vital efforts we shall 
continue. Yet we must not delude ourselves that 
safety necessarily increases as expenditures for 
military research or forces in being go up. In- 
deed, beyond a wise and reasonable level, which 
is always changing and is under constant study, 
money spent on arms may be money wasted on 
sterile metal or inflated costs, thereby weakening 
the very security and strength we seek. 

National security requires far more than mili- 
tary power. Economic and moral factors play 
indispensable roles. Any program that endangers 
our economy could defeat us. Any weakening of 
our national will and resolution, any diminution 
of the vigor and initiative of our individual citi- 
zens, would strike a blow at the heart of our 
defenses. 

The finest military establishment we can pro- 
duce must work closely in cooperation with the 
forces of our friends. Our system of regional 
pacts, developed within the Charter of the United 
Nations, serves to increase both our own security 
and the security of other nations. 

This system is still a recent introduction on the 
world scene. Its problems are many and difficult, 
because it insists on equality among its members 
and brings into association some nations tradition- 
ally divided. Repeatedly in recent months, the 
collapse of these regional alliances has been pre- 
dicted. The strains upon them have been at times 
indeed severe. Despite these strains our regional 
alliances have proved durable and strong, and dire 
predictions of their disintegration have proved 
completely false. 

With other free nations, we should vigorously 
prosecute measures that will promote mutual 
strength, prosperity and welfare within the free 
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world. Strength is essentially a product of eco- 
nomic health and social well-being. Conse-! 
quently, even as we continue our programs of mili- 
tary assistance, we must emphasize aid to our 
friends in building more productive economies 
and in better satisfying the natural demands of 
their people for progress. Thereby we shall move 
a long way toward a peaceful world. 

A sound and safeguarded agreement for open 
skies, unarmed aerial sentinels, and reduced arma- 
ment would provide a valuable contribution to- 
ward a durable peace in the years ahead. And 
we have been persistent in our effort to reach such 
an agreement. Weare prepared to make further 
proposals in the United Nations. We are willing 
to enter any reliable agreement which would re- 
verse the trend toward ever more devastating 
nuclear weapons; reciprocally provide against the 
possibility of surprise attack ; mutually control the 
outer space missile and satellite development ; and 
make feasible a lower level of armaments and 
armed forces and an easier burden of military ex- 
penditures. Our continuing negotiations in this 
field are a major part of our quest for a confident 
peace in this atomic age. 

This quest requires as well a constructive atti- 
tude among all the nations of the free world to- 
ward expansion of trade and investment, that can 
give all of us opportunity to work out economic 
betterment. 

An essential step in this field is the provision of 
an administrative agency to insure the orderly 
and proper operation of existing arrangements 
under which multilateral trade is now carried on. 
To that end I urge Congressional authorization 
for United States membership in the proposed 
Organization for Trade Cooperation, an action 
which will speed removal of discrimination 
against our export trade. 

We welcome the efforts of a number of our Euro- 
pean friends to achieve an integrated community 
to develop a common market. We likewise wel- 
come their cooperative effort in the field of atomic 
energy. 

To demonstrate once again our unalterable pur- 
pose to make of the atom a peaceful servant of 
humanity, I shortly shall ask the Congress to au- 
thorize full United States participation in the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. 

World events have magnified both the respon- 
sibilities and the opportunities of the United 
States Information Agency. Just as, in recent 
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months, the voice of communism has become more 
shaken and confused, the voice of truth must be 
more clearly heard. To enable our Information 
Agency to cope with these new responsibilities and 
opportunities, I am asking the Congress to in- 
crease appreciably the appropriations for this 
program and for legislation establishing a career 
service for the Agency’s overseas foreign service 
officers. 

The recent historic events in Hungary demand 
that all free nations share to the extent of their 
capabilities in the responsibility of granting asy- 
lum to victims of Communist persecution. I re- 
quest the Congress promptly to enact legislation 
to regularize the status in the United States of 
Hungarian refugees brought here as parolees. I 
shall shortly recommend to the Congress by special 
message the changes in our immigration laws that 
I deem necessary in the light of our world 
responsibilities. 

The cost of peace is something we must face 
boldly, fearlessly. Beyond money, it involves 
changes in attitudes, the renunciation of old preju- 
dices, even the sacrifice of some seeming self-inter- 
est. 

Only five days ago I expressed to you the grave 
concern of your government over the threat of 
Soviet aggression in the Middle East.? I asked 
for Congressional authorization to help counter 
thisthreat. Isay again that this matter is of vital 
and immediate importance to the Nation’s and 
the free world’s security and peace. By our pro- 
posed programs in the Middle East, we hope to 
assist in establishing a climate in which construc- 
tive and long-term solutions to basic problems of 
the area may be sought. 

From time to time, there will be presented to 
the Congress requests for other legislation in the 
broad field of international affairs. All requests 
will reflect the steadfast purpose of this Admin- 
istration to pursue peace, based on justice. Al- 
though in some cases details will be new, the under- 
lying purpose and objectives will remain the same. 

All proposals made by the Administration in 
this field are based on the free world’s unity. This 
unity may not be immediately obvious unless we 
examine link by link the chain of relationships 
that binds us to every area and to every nation. 
In spirit the free world is one because its peoples 
uphold the right of independent existence for all 
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nations. I have already alluded to their economic 
interdependence. But their interdependence ex- 
tends also into the field of security. 

First of all, no reasonable man will question 
the absolute need for our American neighbors to 
be prosperous and secure. Their security and 
prosperity are inextricably bound to our own. 
And we are, of course, already joined with these 
neighbors by historic pledges. 

Again, no reasonable man will deny that the 
freedom and prosperity and security of Western 
Europe are vital to our own prosperity and se- 
curity. If the institutions, the skills, the man- 
power of its peoples were to fall under the domina- 
tion of an aggressive imperialism, the violent 
change in the balance of world power and in the 
pattern of world commerce could not be fully 
compensated for by any American measures, mili- 
tary or economic. 

But these people, whose economic strength is 
largely dependent on free and uninterrupted 
movement of oil from the Middle East, cannot 
prosper—indeed, their economies would be se- 
verely impaired—should that area be controlled 
by an enemy and the movement of oil be subject 
to its decisions. 

Next, to the Eastward, are Asiatic and Far 
Fastern peoples, recently returned to independent 
control of their own affairs or now emerging into 
sovereign statehood. Their potential strength 
constitutes new assurance for stability and peace 
in the world—if they can retain their independ- 
ence. Should they lose freedom and be domi- 
nated by an aggressor, the world-wide effects 
would imperil the security of the free world. 

In short, the world has so shrunk that all free 
nations are our neighbors. Without cooperative 
neighbors, the United States cannot maintain its 
own security and welfare, because: 

First, America’s vital interests are world-wide, 
embracing both hemispheres and every continent. 

Second, we have community of interest with 
every nation in the free world. 

Third, interdependence of interests requires a 
decent respect for the rights and peace of all 
peoples. 


These principles motivate our actions within 
the United Nations. There, before all the world, 
by our loyalty to them, by our practice of them, 
let us strive to set a standard to which all who 
seek justice and who hunger for peace can rally. 
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May we at home, here at the Seat of Govern- 
ment, in all the cities and towns and farmlands of 
America, support these principles in a personal 
effort of dedication. Thereby each of us can help 
establish a secure world order in which oppor- 
tunity for freedom and justice will be more wide- 
spread, and in which the resources now dissipated 
on the armaments of war can be released for the 
life and growth of all humanity. 

When our forefathers prepared the immortal 
document that proclaimed our independence, they 
asserted that every individual is endowed by 
his Creator with certain inalienable rights. As 
we gaze back through history to that date, it is 
clear that our nation has striven to live up to 
this declaration, applying it to nations as well as 
to individuals. 

Today we proudly assert that the government 
of the United States is still committed to this 
concept, both in its activities at home and abroad. 


Middle East Proposals 


Statement by Secretary Dulles+ 


Since World War II, the United States has had 
to meet a series of critical situations with strong 
measures backed with national unity. 

In 1947 the Congress adopted a major program 
for military and economic aid to Greece and 
Turkey, then menaced by Communist aggression. 

In 1948 the Congress adopted the European Re- 
covery Program (Marshall plan) in order to sus- 
tain freedom and independence in Europe. 

In 1949 we entered into the North Atlantic 
Treaty alliance. 

In 1950 the United States fought in Korea 
against Communist armed aggression. 

In 1953 we made a mutual defense treaty with 
the Republic of Korea. 

In 1954 we endorsed the Caracas Declaration 
calling for action in this hemisphere against in- 
ternational communism. 


*Made before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
on Jan. 7 (press release 7). 
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The purpose is Divine; the implementation is 
human. 

Our country and its government have made mis- 
takes—human mistakes. They have been of the 
head—not of the heart. And it is still true that 
the great concept of the dignity of all men, alike 
created in the image of the Almighty, has been 
the compass by which we have tried and are try- 
ing to steer our course. 

So long as we continue by its guidance, there 
will be true progress in human affairs, both among 
ourselves and among those with whom we deal. 

To achieve a more perfect fidelity to it, I sub- 
mit, is a worthy ambition as we meet together 
in these first days of this, the first session of the 
85th Congress. 


Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER 


Tue Wnuite Hovse 
January 10, 1957 


In 1954 we signed the Southeast Asia Collective 
Defense Treaty. 

In 1955 the Congress authorized the President 
to employ the armed forces of the United States 
for the protection of Taiwan and Penghu and re- 
lated areas, and later that year we ratified a 
mutual defense treaty with the Republic of China. 

These are a few of the momentous steps which 
the United States has taken during the past dec- 
ade, as one area after another was menaced by 
the direct and indirect aggression of the forces of 
international communism. 


Basic U.S. Position 


The dangers have been met in different ways, 
as circumstances dictated. In some cases there 
was economic aid alone. In some cases there was 
both economic and military aid. In some cases 
we dealt only with the military aspect of the 
problem. Also in some cases there was action by 
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the Congress by legislation. In some cases there 
was action by treaty processes. And in some 
cases the Executive acted with the tacit acquies- 
cence of the Congress. 

But though the needs have been different and 
the constitutional methods have been different, 
there have been basic underlying similarities. 

In each case we proceeded from the premise that, 
as it was put by President Truman in his Greek- 
Turkey message, “totalitarian regimes imposed 
upon free peoples, by direct or indirect aggression, 
undermine the foundations of international peace 
and hence the security of the United States.” ? 

Also, all our treaty and legislative action has 
been designed to promote peace by making clear 
our position in advance and thus to deter aggres- 
sion and to prevent dangerous miscalculations by 
would-be aggressors. 

Also, in each case our resolve has been impressive 
because of the national unity which expressed it. 

Also, in each case where we have so acted, we 
have in fact preserved freedom. 


The Threat to the Middle East 


Today we concern ourselves with the Middle 
Fast. Few if any of us doubt that it would be a 
major disaster for the nations and peoples of the 
Middle East, and indeed for all the world, if that 
area were to fall into the grip of international 
communism. 

It would be a political disaster for the nations 
of the Middle East because then those nations, 
like the European satellites, would lose the na- 
tional independence which they so ardently desire 
and which now they are beginning to exercise in 
full measure. 

It would be an economic disaster to them. The 
principal economic asset of the area is petroleum, 
and only the free nations offer an adequate market. 

It would be a disaster for the peoples of the 
Middle East because they are deeply religious 
peoples and their spiritual suffering would be 
grievous if they were subjected to the fate of 
other religious peoples who have fallen under 
the rule of atheistic, materialistic communism. 

The disaster would spread far beyond the con- 
fines of the Middle East itself. The economies 
of many free-world countries depend directly up- 
on natural products of the Middle East and on 
transportation through the Middle East. And, 
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indirectly, the entire free-world economy is con- 
cerned. Western Europe is particularly depend- 
ent upon the Middle East. The vast sacrifices the 
United States has made for the economic recovery 
of Europe and military defense of Europe would 
be virtually nullified if the Middle East fell under 
the control of international communism. 

Finally, a Communist breakthrough in the Mid- 
dle East would encourage the Soviet rulers to 
resort everywhere to more aggressive policies. It 
would severely weaken the pressures within the 
Soviet world for more liberal policies. It would 
be a severe blow to the struggling peoples of 
Hungary and Poland who are so valiantly striv- 
ing for more independence. It would undo, 
throughout the world, much of the benefit of the 
earlier actions I have recalled. 

For all these reasons, the United States must do 
whatever it properly can to assist the nations of 
the Middle East to maintain their independence. 


No Single Formula 


The question of what to do is extraordinarily 
difficult. The area is much divided among itself. 
There is a high degree of disunity between the 
Arab States and Israel, a disaccord which has 
been heightened by the recent Israeli military 
action in Egypt. There is much disunity as be- 
tween Arab States themselves. There is suspicion 
against any outside force lest it be a device to re- 
impose colonialism. That suspicion has been 
heightened by recent events which impair what 
have been mutual relations between the Middle 
East and Europe. There is the problem of the 
Suez Canal. 

It is not feasible to find a simple answer to the 
question of how the United States can help to keep 
the area free. It is hard to help in one direction 
without creating suspicion in another. No single 
formula will solve all the problems of the Middle 
East. They will have to be attacked in a variety 
of ways, as we have steadily sought to do and will 
continue to do. But the evolution of events now 
requires us to add a new element to reinforce our 
other actions in the area. 


President Eisenhower’s Recommendation 


After the most thorough consideration, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has concluded, and has recom- 
mended to the Congress, that action be taken which 
will first of all make unmistakably clear that 
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JOINT RESOLUTION 


To authorize the President to undertake economic 
and military cooperation with nations in the general 
area of the Middle East in order to assist in the 
strengthening and defense of their independence. 

WHEREAS a primary purpose of the United States 
in its relations with all other nations is to develop and 
sustain a just and enduring peace for all, in accordance 
with the Charter of the United Nations; and 

WHEREAS the peace of the world and the security of 
the United States are endangered as long as interna- 
tional communism and the nations it controls seek by 
threat of military action, use of economic pressure, 
internal subversion, or other means to attempt to bring 
under their domination peoples now free and inde- 
pendent; and 

WHEREAS such danger now exists in the general area 
of the Middle East: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the President be and hereby is authorized to co- 
operate with and assist any nation or group of nations 
in the general area of the Middle East in the develop- 
ment of economic strength dedicated to the mainte- 
nance of national independence. 

Sec. 2. The President is authorized to undertake, 
in the general area of the Middle East, military as- 
sistance programs with any nation or group of nations 
of that area desiring such assistance. Furthermore, he 
is authorized to employ the Armed Forces of the United 
States as he deems necessary to secure and protect the 
territorial integrity and political independence of any 
such nation or group of nations requesting such aid 
against overt armed aggression from any nation con- 





it is the policy of the United States, declared by 
the Congress and the President, to cooperate with 
the nations of the Middle East to maintain their 
independence. 

It would in the second place authorize the 
President to assist any nation or group of na- 
tions in that general area in the development of 
economic strength dedicated to the maintenance 
of national independence. 

It would in the third place authorize the Presi- 
dent to undertake military assistance programs 
with any such nation or group of nations, if they 
desire such assistance. 

It would in the fourth place authorize the Presi- 
dent to employ the armed force of the United 
States to secure and protect the territorial integ- 
rity and political independence of any such nation 
or group of nations requesting such aid against 
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Proposed Resolution on Economic and Military Cooperation in Middle East! 


trolled by international communism; Provided, That 
such employment shall be consonant with the treaty 
obligations of the United States and with the Charter 
of the United Nations and actions and recommenda- 
tions of the United Nations; and, as specified in Article 
51 of the United Nations Charter, measures pursuant 
thereto shall be immediately reported to the Security 
Council and shall not in any way affect the authority 
and responsibility of the Security Council to take at 
any time such action as it deems necessary in order 
to maintain or restore international peace and security. 

Sec. 3. The President is hereby authorized, when 
he determines that such use is important to the se- 
curity of the United States, to use for the purposes 
of this joint resolution, without regard to the provi- 
sions of any other law or regulation, not to exceed 
$200,000,000 from any appropriations now available 
for carrying out the provisions of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended. This authorization is in 
addition to other existing authorizations with respect to 
the use of such appropriations. 

Sec. 4. The President shall within the month of Jan- 
uary of each year report to the Congress his action 
hereunder. 

Sec. 5. This Joint Resolution shall expire when the 
President shall determine that the peace and security 
of the nations in the general area of the Middle East 
are reasonably assured by international conditions cre- 
ated by action of the United Nations or otherwise. 


1H.J. Res. 117, 85th Cong., 1st sess., introduced on 
Jan. 5 by Representative Thomas S. Gordon, chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and referred to 
the committee. 





overt armed aggression from any nation controlled 
by international communism. 

In order to enable the President the better to 
carry out economic and military assistance pro- 
grams, it is proposed that from funds already 
appropriated by past mutual security legislation 
up to $200 million may be used in the President’s 
discretion for the Middle East, this authority to 
be supplementary to his present discretionary au- 
thority under existing legislation. This does not 
involve the authorizing or appropriating of any 
additional money. We seek greater flexibility in 
respect of funds already appropriated so that the 
peace ammunition already provided by the Con- 
gress can be more freely and effectively used in 
what has, since last June, become an area of 
greater need than was then anticipated. The 
matter of funds for future fiscal years will be 
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dealt with later, as outlined by the Presidential 
message. 

The authority to use the armed forces of the 
United States is designed to apply to cases of 
overt armed aggression coming from some nation 
“controlled by international communism.” That 
phrase is taken from the Mutual Security Act. 
Any employment of armed force would be con- 
sonant with the United Nations Charter and the 
other treaty obligations of the United States, 
notably the provision found in the charter of the 
United Nations and in our security treaties that 
we shall refrain in our international relations 
from a threat or use of force against the territorial 
integrity or political independence of any state. 
Furthermore, such use of force would be subject 
to article 51 of the charter of the United Nations, 
which recognizes the inherent right of collective 
self-defense if an armed attack occurs but which 
goes on to provide that the exercise of this right 
of self-defense shall in no way affect the authority 
and responsibility of the Security Council to take 
such action as it deems necessary in order to main- 
tain or restore international peace and security. 
Coordination with the United Nations would be 
further assured by a provision that any United 
States use of force shall be consonant with the 
actions and recommendations of the United 
Nations. 

The proposed legislation is in the judgment of 
our President necessary to meet the danger. 

The danger can take any one or more of several 
forms. There is the possibility of open armed 
attack. There is the possibility of subversion, 
a danger which is increased if there be a sense 
of insecurity. There is the danger that economic 
conditions be such as to make communism seem 
an attractive choice. Any program, to be ade- 
quate, must be prepared to meet all three of these 
dangers and any combination of them. Also, 
those needs cannot be met under present con- 
ditions unless we make clear now, in relation to 
the Middle East, what we have already made clear 
in relation to so many areas; namely, that armed 
Communist attack would have to be met, if need 
be, by the armed force of the United States. 

Is there, in fact, doubt that the United States 
would, sooner or later, react with force if Com- 
munist-controlled governments used open force to 
conquer the Middle East? Would it not then 
be obvious that the United States itself was in 
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process of being imperiled? Would not action 
be the overwhelming will of the Congress and of 
the Nation? But if that be so, the time to make 
clear our resolve is now. Only thus can we ade- 
quately serve the cause of freedom and of peace. 

You may feel—I do feel—that there is in fact no 
doubt as to what the Congress would do if inter- 
national communism set out on a piecemeal con- 
quest of the world by war. But until the Con- 
gress has actually spoken, there is doubt in the 
Middle East and there may be doubt in the Soviet 
Union. If those doubts persist, then the danger 
persists and grows. If we elect to wait and see 
and then decide, the waiting period will greatly 
heighten vulnerability to both direct attack by 
overwhelming force and to indirect aggression. 
And we shall not have deterred the aggression. 

Only if Congress quickly dispels doubts, only if 
it puts the stamp of its approval upon a rounded 
program of economic and military assistance and 
reassurance for the Middle East, will it have 
done the maximum it can do to preserve peace 
and freedom. 

The purpose of the proposed resolution is not 
war. It is peace. The purpose, as in the other 
cases where the President and the Congress have 
acted together to oppose international com- 
munism, is to stop world war III before it starts. 


Secretary Dulles Comments 
on “Short Form’’ Resolution 


Press release 11 dated January 9 


At the hearing held by the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House of Representatives on 
January 9 on the pending Middle East joint reso- 
lution, Secretary Dulles was requested to comment 
upon a suggested “short form” resolution which 


had been reported in the press.1_ The Secretary 
said that the purposes of the author seemed to 
coincide with those expressed in the proposed 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 117) but that he had 
doubts regarding the “short form” on the follow- 
ing points: 

1. It could be interpreted as designed to estab- 

*“The United States regards as vital to her interest 
the preservation of the independence and integrity of the 


states of the Middle East and, if necessary, will use her 
armed forces to that end.” 
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lish unilaterally a United States protectorate over 
the area, irrespective of the desires or requests of 
the countries themselves, and as such it might 
well be resented in the area. 

2. In dealing with the use of United States 
armed forces to preserve the independence and 
integrity of the states of the Middle East, the 
“short form” would not limit such use to defense 
against armed attack, which under article 51 of the 
United Nations Charter is the basis for collective 
self-defense. 

3. It seems to call for United States armed 
action to preserve the integrity of all the Middle 
East states not merely against a Communist armed 
attack but against any external attack, and thus 
it might, for example, have required United States 
military intervention in the fighting which oc- 
curred last year. 

4, It would seem to call for military action to 
overthrow a regime brought into power from 
without even though no violence were used. This 
would raise a question of the conformity of such 
action with our U.N. Charter obligations and the 
interpretation of the charter which was adopted 
by the United States at the United Nations emer- 
gency Assembly last October and November. 

5. It would not actually grant the President any 
authority with respect to the use of armed forces 
even to protect a state of the area, at its request, 
against Communist armed attack. 

6. It does not touch at all upon the economic 
phase of the problem, which is of extreme impor- 
tance and urgency. 

7. It entirely ignores the U.N. and the impor- 
tance of coordinating any national action with 
the authority conferred upon the U.N. by the 
charter. 


James P. Richards Appointed 
Special Assistant to President 
White House press release dated January 7 

The President on January 7 appointed James 
P. Richards of South Carolina, former chairman 
of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, as 
Special Assistant to the President with personal 
rank of Ambassador. Mr. Richards’ duties will 
be to advise and assist the President and the Sec- 
retary of State on problems of the Middle Eastern 
area. 
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In this capacity Mr. Richards will head a special 
group of State Department, Defense Department, 
and International Cooperation Administration of- 
ficials to implement certain aspects of the Govern- 
ment’s policies in relation to the Middle East, par- 
ticularly as they may develop pursuant to the Pres- 
ident’s request to the Congress for a joint declara- 
tion of policy. In addition to advising on policy 
problems, it is expected that Mr. Richards will 
travel to the Middle Eastern area in order to assist 
in the development of administration planning for 
the area. 


Resignation of Sir Anthony Eden 
as British Prime Minister 


Statement by President Eisenhower 
White House press release dated January 9 

I have just been informed of the official an- 
nouncement of the resignation of Sir Anthony 
Eden as head of Her Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom. 

Sir Anthony is an old and good friend. During 
the days of World War II and since, there have 
been few periods when he and I were not engaged 
in the study of some problem common to our two 
countries. Through the years I have developed 
for him a great respect and admiration. 

As Foreign Minister and then as Prime Minis- 
ter, Sir Anthony has been a dedicated leader in 
the cause of freedom. He is a staunch believer 
in the need for unity among the community of 
free nations, especially between his country and 
ours. 

Mrs. Eisenhower and I extend to him and to 
Lady Eden our hopes that Sir Anthony will soon 
fully recover his health so that he may have 
many useful years of happiness ahead. 


Statement by Secretary Dulles 
Press release 12 dated January 9 

It is a matter of deep regret that Sir Anthony 
Eden has felt compelled to lay down the arduous 
duties of his office because of health. I have 
myself known Sir Anthony for many years, and 
we were closely associated during the period when 
he was Foreign Minister and I was Secretary of 





— 


State. We attended together many international | 


conferences and always cooperated closely. Also 
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since he became Prime Minister I have had several 
opportunities to see and work with him. 

This friendly association has been a privilege to 
me and through it I came to admire and respect 
his ability and effective dedication to the cause 
of freedom in the world and unity between the 


free nations, particularly between the United 
Kingdom and the United States. I hope that the 
opportunity for a rest which will now come to Sir 
Anthony will assure him many years of happiness 
and the possibility of his continuing to contribute 
to the common cause of freedom. 


A Step Toward Stability in the Middle East 


by Robert C. Hill 


Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations * 


As you know, North Carolina has been humor- 
ously termed a “valley of humility between two 
mountains of conceit.” It goes without saying 
that th's great State, with its booming and ever- 
growing industry and its forward-looking atti- 
tude, has no reason to be humble. Quite the con- 
trary, it has every reason to be proud of its herit- 
age and confident in its future. 

Nevertheless, humility stands out as a true vir- 
tue in this day and age, when dictators and proph- 
ets of various “isms” strut with vain arrogance on 
the world stage. Khrushchev and Bulganin have 
now taken off the garb with which they sought to 
fool what they believe to be Little Red Riding 
Hoods of the free world into thinking they are 
peace-loving characters. In Hungary they showed 
that their teeth were as sharp and jagged as ever. 

Set against the superegos who endanger world 
peace or who play around the edges with com- 
munism, humility is a heartening virtue. It is 
certainly possessed by our beloved President, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. In recent decades, we 
have witnessed Chief Executives who have acted 
in the foreign field by decrees called Executive 
orders. At times they have strained the Presiden- 
tial powers and acted by fiat. President Eisen- 
hower has, throughout his period of office, recog- 


Address made before the Chamber of Commerce at 
Hendersonville, N. C., on Jan. 12 (press release 18 dated 
Jan. 11). 
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nized that, under the Constitution, there are three 
coequal branches of Government—the executive, 
judicial, and legislative. Rather than attempting 
to infringe upon the rights of Congress, he has 
sought to bring it into every important aspect of 
our foreign policy. 

That is why, in another of the world situations 
with which he has dealt so skillfully, this time the 
crisis in the Middle East, the President has turned 
to Congress and asked it for the authority neces- 
sary to keep out the Communist colonizers and 
to assist in the just solution of the international 
problems in the general area of the Middle East. 

As Assistant Secretary of State for Congres- 
sional Relations, it is my duty and my privilege 
to work with the Congress on matters affecting our 
foreign affairs. I have found in the Senate and 
the House men and women who keenly are aware 
of the beliefs of their constituents and earnestly 
and sincerely try to carry out their wishes. I have 
found that the Members of the Senate and the 
House put our Nation’s welfare above partisan 
politics in matters of international relations. 

There is no doubt that Americans admired the 
leadership provided by President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Dulles from the start of the Suez crisis. 
They admired the President’s refusal to be stam- 
peded by any of the nations involved. They ad- 
mired him for refusing to tolerate aggression in 
any form. This stand won him worldwide support 
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in the United Nations. It convinced the nations 
of the world and of the Middle East that the 
United States did not intend to see their sover- 
eignty destroyed. President Eisenhower thus 
brought the prestige of the United States to a new 
high. 

The next phase with regard to the Middle East 
logically begins. 


The Communist Threat 

Under United Nations insistence, Britain and 
France have withdrawn their forces from Suez. 
With the way thus cleared, we can assist in deal- 
ing with many of the basic problems. The chief 
of these, as the President and Secretary of State 
have stressed time and time again to Congress, 
is the Communist threat in this general area. 
The Soviet Union has striven mightily for move 
than two generations to get a foothold, and then 
gain control, of the rich and strategic Middle East. 
Russian interest in the Persian Gulf area has 
been a geopolitical factor since the days of the 
Czars. The Soviet leaders have sought, with in- 
creasing activity, to dominate this area, which is 
not only a strategic crossroads of the world but 
wherein lie two-thirds of the free world’s oil 
reserves. 

In 1955 President Eisenhower asked for au- 
thority to employ American armed forces to pro- 
tect Formosa, then immediately threatened by at- 
tack. There were those who predicted this would 
lead at once to war. Yet this stern warning de- 
livered jointly by the President and the Congress 
that the United States was prepared to meet force 
with force proved effective and remains effective 
in the Far Eastern area today. 

The United States is equally determined not 
to stand idly by and permit Communist colonial- 
ism to absorb this vital area or its now independent 
people of varying races. The problem of assuring 
the free movement of the world’s commerce 
through Suez, and the many other challenging 
problems in this fast-changing area, cannot be 
solved unless the Communist threat is removed. 
As in the case of Formosa, it is only fair to let 
the would-be aggressor know the American peo- 
ple’s determination, as expressed by the President 
and implemented by the Congress, not to permit 
interference in the affairs of the free nations of the 
Middle East. 

President Eisenhower, in his address to the joint 
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session of Congress exactly one week ago today; 
pointed out that 


The Soviet Union has nothing whatsoever to fear from 
the United States in the Middle East, or anywhere else 
in the world, so long as its rulers do not themselves first 
resort to aggression. ... Neither does Russia’s desire 
to dominate the Middle East spring from its own eco- 
nomic interest in the area. Russia does not appreciably 
use or depend upon the Suez Canal. . . . The Soviets have 
no need for, and could provide no market for, the petro- 
leum resources which constitute the principal natural 
wealth of the area. 

Then the President told the Congress the real 
motivation for would-be Soviet aggression. He 
stated : 

The reason for Russia’s interest in the Middle East is 
solely that of power politics. Considering her announced 


purpose of Communizing the world, it is easy to under- 
stand her hope of dominating the Middle East. 


Later, on January 7, Secretary Dulles told the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs: ° 
. a Communist breakthrough in the Middle East 
would encourage the Soviet leaders to resort everywhere 
to more aggressive policies. It would severely weaken 
the pressures within the Soviet world for more liberal 
policies. It would be a severe blow to the struggling 
peoples of Hungary and Poland who are so valiantly 
striving for more independence. 


The President informed the Congress that 


Experience shows that indirect aggression rarely if 

ever succeeds where there is reasonable security against 
direct aggression. 
As a matter of fact, the House Select Committee 
on Soviet Aggression—after a careful study of 
every satellite taken over by the Red bosses and 
also the non-Russian parts of the Soviet Union 
absorbed—reported that none was ever swallowed 
up “without the use or threat of use of the Red 
Army.” 

The President also informed the Congress that 
safeguards against aggression included _posses- 
sion by local governments of loyal security forces 
and “economic conditions such as not to make 
Communism seem an attractive alternative.” 

The actual resolution as introduced in Congress 
by the new and distinguished chairman, Thomas 
Gordon, of the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
is so explicit that I propose to read its salient 
parts. They are short and to the point, imple- 


menting the policy the President requested. 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 21, 1957, p. 83. 
* See p. 126. 
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Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Conyress assembled, 
That the President be and hereby is authorized to co- 
operate with and assist any nation or group of nations 
in the general area of the Middle East in the develop- 
ment of economic strength dedicated to the maintenance 
of national independence. 

Sec. 2. The President is authorized to undertake, in 
the general area of the Middle East, military assistance 
programs with any nation or group of nations of that 
area desiring such assistance. Furthermore, he is au- 
thorized to employ the Armed Forces of the United 
States as he deems necessary to secure and protect the 
territorial integrity and political independence of any 
such nation or group of nations requesting such aid against 
overt armed aggression from any nation controlled by 
international communism: Provided, That such employ- 
ment shall be consonant with the treaty obligations of 
the United States and with the Charter of the United 
Nations and actions and recommendations of the United 
Nations; and, as specified in article 51 of the United Na- 
tions Charter, measures pursuant thereto shall be imme- 
diately reported to the Security Council and shall not in 
any way affect the authority and responsibility of the 
Security Council to take at any time such action as it 
deems necessary in order to maintain or restore inter- 
national peace and security. 

Sec. 8. The President is hereby authorized, when he 
determines that such use is important to the security of 
the United States, to use for the purposes of this joint 
resolution, without regard to the provisions of any other 
law or regulation, not to exceed $200,000,000 from any ap- 
propriations now available for carrying out the provisions 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended. This 
authorization is in addition to other existing authoriza- 
tions with respect to the use of such appropriations. 


May I comment that our aims are, in the tra- 
dition and spirit of the United States, sincere and 
noble. That small gallery of critics who feed 
upon sensationalism and misrepresentation can- 
not distort these principles. 

As many times in our history this is a moment 
when we can be especially proud of our country 
and of the institutions which have made us strong 
and free and thus able to project into this world, 
long ridden with ancient hates and prejudices, a 
touch of something new and better for mankind. 

For this reason I am certain that the Congress 
of the United States will adopt the President’s 
program for the Middle East. For this reason I 
am certain that the American people will give it 
the same full and enthusiastic support they have 
given the President himself. 


Crumbling Facade of Soviet State 


We see the contrast to our own system of free- 
dom and free enterprise in the crumbling facade of 
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the Soviet slave state. This police state has posed 
to the world as a leader of a “new idea.” But 
what, I ask, is new about tyranny, regimentation, 
and a planned economy so rigid that it has proved 
it can never work? This system is, in truth, long 
outmoded. It goes back before the Dark Ages. 
All that is different in the Soviet system is the 
form of the sales technique—and even that is 
not very new because deceit and lies have been 
tried before with dismal failure. This technique 
is to promise everything to everyone; then, if you 
take over the people, you put them in chains. 

The Communist system has begun to crack. The 
Hungarian revolt proved that men hunger to be 
free. It proved that this desire to be free is 
stronger than the indoctrination by the Com- 
munists driven home to them since their child- 
hood. It is stronger than self-interest. It is 
stronger than life itself. The Hungarian patriots 
showed the world that they prefer to die for 
freedom than to live under Communist tyranny. 

If the Soviet troubles were limited to Hungary, 
it might not be too difficult a task for the Kremlin’s 
uneasy masters. After all, one big country can 
crush a smaller defenseless one. But the Kremlin 
faces the fact there is a gradual stirring in all the 
satellites, as well as in the U.S.S.R. itself. Let us 
not forget that almost half the people of the Soviet 
Union are not Russian. These non-Russians de- 
test their Russian masters. 

Anyone could have told the bosses of a so-called 
new system that bureaucracy and a rigid economic 
system always had uncorrectable faults. Louis 
XVI and Marie Antoinette found that out on the 
guillotine. Why have the Communists been 
plundering rich Hungary of meat and wheat if 
their collective farms are doing well? Why are 
they plundering other satellites to the starvation 
point? Obviously, the collective farm system is a 
failure. 

It may not be a quick process, but the Com- 
munist police state is dying at its roots. Secre- 
tary Dulles has repeatedly made clear that in- 
ternal troubles which may well lead to greater 
freedom are developing. They are developing far 
beyond hopes and expectations. The trouble 
within the Red orbit is serious. I am sure Con- 
gress and the American people are aware of this. 

History shows that police states with their rigid 
patterns must expand to live. That is why it is 
important to prevent such Soviet expansion in the 
Middle East or anywhere else. That is another 
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reason why I am so confident that Congress will 
act on the Middle East resolution with due de- 
liberation and resolve. 

In contrast to the failing Soviet system, let us 
look at our own. The free expression of our di- 
vergent views permits us under our traditions of 
freedom to come up with something approaching 
the right answer to problems—and to correct our 
errors quickly after we have made them. 

The United States is committed to constant 
progress; we are not afraid of change within the 
flexibility of the wise system our forefathers con- 
ceived. That is why we in the United States live 
better today than any people at any time in all 
history. I think we should take pride in our 
accomplishments rather than analyzing ourselves 
too much or concentrating upon the soft points 
in our national life, which we constantly seek to 
change. 

We should be proud to be patriots even though 
there has been a campaign for several decades to 
make patriotism an evil word. We must all be 
patriots these days. For a nation as strong as 
ours, unified through pride in its heritage, beliefs, 
and accomplishments, cannot be defeated. It will 
play a new role in creating a better and a peaceful 
world for all mankind. 

One cannot deny that these Middle East prob- 
lems are tremendously difficult, rooted in centuries 
of hatred and misunderstanding. They will not 
be solved overnight by any administration—Re- 
publican or Democratic. But I say that, regard- 
less of the painstaking, frustrating days ahead, 
the President’s request to Congress is an essential 
step toward the cherished goal of stability and 
understanding in this vital region. As such it 
deserves the firm support of all Americans— 
Democrats and Republicans—for only by such 
unity will our great Nation exert moral leader- 
ship which is vital to the survival of Western 
democracy and the welfare of all mankind. 


Death of Austrian President 


The White House on January 5 made public the 
following cablegram from President Eisenhower 
to Chancellor Julius Raab of Austria. 

I wish to express to the people of Austria and 
to you personally my profound sympathy and that 
of the people of the United States at the death of 
President Koerner. 

Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER 


* President Theodor Koerner died on Jan. 4. 
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U.S. To Permit Licensing to Poland 
of Surplus Farm Commodities 


The Department of Commerce announced on 
January 5 that it now will give consideration to 
applications for licenses to export surplus agricul- 
tural commodities to Poland for U.S. dollars at 
world market prices. Apart from this action with 
regard to Poland, the general policy prohibiting 
exports of subsidized agricultural products has not 
been changed for Soviet-bloc countries, although 
at some future time consideration may be given to 
applications for exports of such commodities to 
certain other Eastern European countries. Public 
announcement will be made if, and when, such a 
decision is taken. 

The policy change permits the licensing to Po- 
land of surplus agricultural commodities subsi- 
dized or sold by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion for export, for U.S. dollars at world market 
prices. To the extent that Poland wishes to make 
such purchases, this relaxation should permit that 
country to utilize these commodities for the benefit 
of the Polish people. 


Hungary Lifts Import Duties 
on Gift Parcels 


The Bureau of Foreign Commerce of the De- 
partment of Commerce reported on January 9 
that the Hungarian Government has announced 
that gift parcels sent to Hungary will be admitted 
duty free. Hungarian authorities have advised 
that until further notice gift parcels addressed to 
individuals and organizations in that country will 


not be subject to customs duties. Such parcels | 


may contain any mailable article needed by the 
addressee and his family, such as clothing, non- 
perishable foods, and medicines. Items in com- 
mercial quantities are not permitted. 

U.S. export controls permit shipment of gift 
packages up to $50 in value by mail to all foreign 
countries except Communist China and North 
Korea, without the necessity of applying for in- 
dividual export licenses. The packages may con- 
tain only those items normally sent as gifts, such 
as food, toilet articles, and civilian clothing. Cer- 
tain sulfonamide and antibiotic drug preparations 
may be included in the parcel provided their value 
does not exceed $25. All other drugs in dosage 
form may be shipped up to the full $50 limitation. 
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Only one parcel a week may be sent by any one 
donor to any one donee. 

Mail service to Hungary, which was discon- 
tinued on November 23, now has been resumed, the 
U.S. Postmaster General has announced. Gift 
packages should conform to Post Office regula- 
tions as to size, weight, and permitted contents. 


Alleged Overflight of Soviet Area 
by American Planes 


U.S. NOTE OF JANUARY 11 


Press release 14 dated January 11 


Following is the text of a note delivered on 
January 11 to the Embassy of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics in Washington, D.C. 


The Department of State informs the Embassy 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics that the 
latter’s unnumbered note dated December 15, 1956, 
concerning an alleged overflight of the Vladivos- 
tok area by three American planes on December 
11, 1956, has been given careful attention. 

With respect to the alleged violation of Soviet 
air space, a thorough investigation has revealed 
that the only authorized United States Air Force 
flights in the general area of the Sea of Japan 
were normal training activities. 

If, however, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics would offer information to enable positive 
identification of aircraft allegedly involved, or 
otherwise establish proof of the allegation, the 
United States Government would be pleased to 
conduct a further study of the matter. 


DeEPARTMENT oF STATE, 
Washington, D. C. 


SOVIET NOTE OF DECEMBER 15 


The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lies considers it necessary to advise the Government of 
the United States as follows: 

According to precisely determined data, on December 
11, 1956, between 13:07 and 13:21 o’clock, Vladivostok 
time, three American jet planes, type B-57, coming from 
the direction of the Sea of Japan, south of Vladivostok, 
violated the national boundary of the U.S.S.R. by invad- 
ing the air space of the Soviet Union. These planes pene- 
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trated the air space over the territory of the U.S.S.R. in 
the Vladivostok area. Good weather prevailed in the area 
violated, with good visibility, which precluded any possi- 
bility of the loss of orientation by the fliers during their 
flight. 

This violation by American planes of the air space of 
the Soviet Union cannot be regarded as other than a pre- 
meditated act on the part of the military authorities of 
the U.S.A. with the clear aim of reconnaissance, which 
eannot help leading to the aggravation of the interna- 
tional situation in the Far East. 

The Government of the Soviet Union strongly protests 
to the Government of the U.S.A. against this gross viola- 
tion of the air space of the Soviet Union by American 
planes and insists that the Government of the U.S.A. take 
measures to punish the guilty parties and to prevent any 
future violations of the national boundaries of the U.S.S.R. 
by American planes. 

The Soviet Government considers it necessary to state 
that in case of any repetition in the future of violations 
of the air space of the U.S.S.R. by American planes, the 
Government of the United States of America will have to 
bear the full responsibility for the consequences of such 
violations. 


King of Saudi Arabia 
To Visit United States 


White House press release dated January 7 


The King of Saudi Arabia, His Majesty Saud 
Ibn Abdul al-Aziz Al Saud, has accepted the Pres- 
ident’s invitation to visit the United States. The 
King and his party will visit Washington Jan- 
uary 30, 31, and February 1. 

This visit is the first state visit of 1957 and marks 
the first time a reigning monarch of Saudi Arabia 
has visited the United States. The visit has been 
under consideration for several months. The 
President and the King are expected to discuss the 
problems of the Middle East area which are of 
mutual interest to the two countries. 


Crown Prince Abdul Illah of Iraq 
To Visit United States 


Press release 17 dated January 11 


His Royal Highness Crown Prince Abdul Illah 
of Iraq has indicated his interest in visiting the 
United States and will pay an informal visit to 
this country early in February. During the 
course of the visit he will call on US. officials in 
Washington for discussions of current Middle 
Eastern problems. 
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This will be the Crown Prince’s third visit to 
the United States. As Regent of Iraq, he paid 
a state visit in 1945 and accompanied King Faisal 
of Iraq on his state visit in 1952. 


World Bank Loan to Japan 
for Land Reclamation 


The World Bank announced on December 19 
that documents had been signed that day for a 
loan equivalent to $4.3 million in various cur- 
rencies to assist in the execution of land reclama- 
tion projects in Japan and to increase imports of 
dairy cattle. Most of the loan will be used to im- 
port equipment which will be operated on pilot 
projects to test the feasibility of land reclamation 
in Japan by the application of modern mechanical 
methods. 

The reclamation will be carried out in three dif- 
ferent areas of northern Japan: Kamikita in 
northern Honshu, the Konsen plain in eastern 
Hokkaido, and the Ishipari River valley in west- 
ern Hokkaido. The projects are expected to re- 
duce the time and cost involved in transforming 
an initial 54,000 acres of presently uncultivated 
land into productive farm areas suitable for mixed 
farming. If, as expected, mechanized land recla- 
mation proves successful in the pilot areas, the 
methods developed should be applicable on a 
larger scale in many other areas of Japan. 

The loan was made to the Agricultural Land 
Development Machinery Public Corporation and 
is guaranteed by the Government of Japan. The 
corporation was established by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment in 1955. While its initial operation will 
be in the nature of pilot projects, ultimately its 
activities will be extended to large-scale reclama- 
tion. The loan is for a term of 15 years and bears 
interest of 5 percent, including the 1 percent com- 
mission charged by the bank. Amortization will 
begin November 1, 1959. 

Japan has a pressing need to open new lands to 
cultivation so that the production of food can be 
increased. Although its population of 90 million 
numbers more than half that of the United States, 
Japan’s land area is only one-twentieth as large, 
and, because of the mountainous terrain, much of 
this land is unsuitable for cultivation. At present 
Japan imports about one-fifth of its food require- 
ments, and, with the population growing at the 
rate of one million a year, output of food will need 
to be increased by 15 percent within 10 years if the 
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present situation is not to worsen. Presently cul- 
tivated land is already intensively used, and it is 
mainly by developing unused lands for agriculture 
that Japan can hope to avoid a growing food 
deficit. This is well understood in Japan, and in 
recent years the Government has been devoting 
about 12 percent of its total expenditure to the 
support and increase of agricultural production. 
The projects which the bank’s loan will assist are 
part of this effort. 

Japan has at least 2.5 million acres of potentially 
arable land which for various reasons have not 
been brought under cultivation. Recent efforts to 
reclaim portions of this acreage have been con- 
fined to settling farmers on the land and support- 
ing them while they attempted to clear and pre- 
pare areas for agriculture by their own hand labor, 
Much of the land is covered with scrub growth or 
hardwood trees so that clearance has been Jabor- 
ious and slow. Following a visit by a bank agri- 
cultural mission in 1954, Japan decided to estab- 
lish pilot projects to test the feasibility of large- 
scale and rapid reclamation of this type of land 
by the use of modern clearing and earth-moving 
equipment. 

Neither the natural increase of domestic cattle 
nor the numbers imported have been sufficient to 
meet Japan’s increasing demand for dairy prod- 
ucts in the postwar years. To provide additional 
stock for existing farms and for new farms to be 
established on reclaimed lands, Japan needs to 
import an additional 2,500 head of cattle annually 
for several years. The bank loan will enable the 
Government to import 5,000 head of dairy breed- 
ing cattle over a period of about 2 years and thus 
encourage the growth of mixed farming in Japan. 
The cattle will be imported from Australia. 


U.S. Farm Surpluses Finance 
Development Loan for Brazil 


The International Cooperation Administration 
announced on January 8 that the United States 
has signed a loan agreement with Brazil which 
will provide the equivalent of $117,895,000 in Bra- 
zilian cruzeiros over the next 3 years to further 
Brazil’s economic development. Funds for this 
loan will come from sales of U.S. wheat and other 
farm products to Brazil under title I of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended (Public Law 480). 

With proceeds from these sales a line of credit 
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is being established for the National Bank for 
Economic Development, an agency of the Bra- 
zilian Government, to be used for loans to govern- 
mental, mixed, and private enterprises which are 
within the scope of the development program of 
Brazil. Through this loan capital will be pro- 
vided to expand Brazil’s hydroelectric energy out- 
put, railroad transportation facilities, and iron 
and steel production. Included will be loans for 
such specific projects as construction of the Furnas 
Dam and other work in the Rio Grande River 
basin; expansion of power production and other 
sites of the Sao Francisco’ River basin, including 
the Tres Marias project ; and construction of a new 
railway line between Passo Fundo and General 
Luz in Rio Grande do Sul. 

The Brazilian Government is undertaking a 
wide range of development projects essential to 
the country’s economic growth. Much of the 
planning and work now under way to increase 
industrial and agricultural production and to im- 
prove Brazil’s transportation network is being 
carried out along guidelines set forth by the Joint 
Brazil-United States Economic Development 
Commission some 3 years ago. The National 
Bank for Economic Development, the Brazilian 
Government lending agency which will channel 
the loan funds to development enterprises in Bra- 
zil, is itself an outgrowth of one of the Joint Com- 
mission’s recommendations. 

This loan agreement supplements an agricul- 
tural commodities agreement signed December 
31, 1956,! which authorized the sale for local 
currency of $138.7 million worth of U.S. surplus 
farm products—mostly wheat—to Brazil. 

Formal signing of the loan agreement took 
place on January 7. It was signed for Brazil 
by Ernani do Amaral Peixoto, Brazilian Am- 
bassador to the United States, and for the United 
States by Hawthorne Arey, a director of the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, which 
executes and administers collection of Ica loans. 

According to terms of the agreement, the total 
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cruzeiro equivalent of $117,895,000 will be dis- 
bursed in three annual installments—the first be- 
ing $32,980,000. Other provisions call for repay- 
ment of the loan by Brazil over a 40-year period, 
with interest at 4 percent if repaid in cruzeiros 
and 3 percent if repaid in U.S. dollars. 

This is the largest economic development loan 
thus far extended a Latin American Republic un- 
der provisions of title I of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act. A previous 
transaction provided for extension of a $31.3 mil- 
lion development loan to Brazil, and other loans 
have been or are being negotiated with Argentina, 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Paraguay, and Peru. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


84th Congress, 2d Session 


United States Aid Operations in Iran. Hearings before 
a subcommittee of the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. May 2-July 16, 1956. 1,268 pp. 

Legislative History of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. S. Doc. 150, July 26, 1956. 84 pp. 

Development of the Upper Columbia River Basin, Canada 
and the United States. S. Rept. 2831, December 10, 
1956. 2 pp. 

Foreign Policy and Mutual Security. Draft report sub- 
mitted to the House Committee on Foreign Affairs pur- 
suant to a committee resolution providing that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs shall examine and reappraise, 
under the direction of the chairman, the objectives, 
methods, and results of the foreign policies and pro- 
grams of the United States involved in the Mutual Se- 
curity Act and related legislation, together with hear- 
ings held by the Committee on Foreign Affairs October 
9-November 28, 1956. December 24, 1956. 367 pp. 
[Committee print.] 


85th Congress, ist Session 


Sixteenth Semiannual Report on Educational Exchange 
Activities. Letter from chairman, United States Ad- 
visory Commission on Educational Exchange, transmit- 
ting the 16th semiannual report on the educational ex- 
change activities conducted under the United States 
Information and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, 
for the period January 1 through June 30, 1956, pur- 
suant to Public Law 402, 80th Congress. H. Doc. 40, 
January 3, 1957. 4 pp. 

Middle East Situation. Address of the President of the 
United States delivered before a joint session of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. H. Doc. 46, 
January 5, 1957. 8 pp. 
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General Assembly Establishes Committee To Investigate 


and Report on Conditions in Hungary 


Following are texts of a statement on the Hun- 
garian question by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr.. US. 
Representative to the General Assembly; a report 
by U.N. Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold; 
and a resolution adopted by the Assembly on 
January 10. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR LODGE! 


More than 2 months have passed since the Soviet 
Union attacked the Hungarian people with mas- 
sive force. Since that time the General Assembly 
has repeatedly turned its attention to the situa- 
tion in that terror-stricken little country. It has 
set forth its objectives, clearly and unequivocally, 
in a series of resolutions—objectives which have 
been totally and flagrantly disregarded by the 
Soviet Government and by the existing Hun- 
garian authorities. In a climactic action the 
United Nations has even gone so far as to condemn 
the Soviet oppression of Hungary and to do so by 
an overwhelming vote.’ 

We now confront another aspect of this tragic 
On November 16 last, the Secretary- 
General, pursuant to the resolution adopted by 
the Assembly on November 4,’ appointed a com- 
mittee of three investigators to look into the 
situation caused by the Soviet intervention in 
Ilungary. 

There is now before us, in document A/3485, 
a report by the Secretary-General on the in- 
vestigation with which he has been charged 


ease, 


1 Made in plenary on Jan. 9 (U.S. delegation press 
release 2582). 

7 U.N. doc. A/Res/424 (BULLETIN of Dec. 24-31, 1956, 
p. 979). 

*U.N. doc. A/Res/393 (BULLETIN of Nov. 19, 1956, p. 
803). 
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by the Assembly. The Secretary-General has 
reached two major conclusions. 

The first is: 

So far there has been no possibility for representatives 
of the United Nations to make direct observations in 
Hungary, nor has the co-operation necessary for the 
investigations been forthcoming from Governments di- 
rectly concerned. 

And here is a second quotation: 

. the Assembly may now wish to establish a special 
ad hoc committee which would take over the activities 
of the group of investigators established by the Secretary- 
General, and follow them up under somewhat broader 
terms of reference. 

Now, Mr. President, the United States believes 
that these observations of the Secretary-General 
deserve serious and urgent consideration by the 
Assembly. We believe that the members of the 
United Nations must continue to focus attention 
on the problem of Hungary. The valiant Hun- 
garians must not think they have been forgotten. 
Indeed, they must know that they will be always 
remembered so long as men prize human liberty. 
To this end, we should receive the fullest infor- 
mation regarding the situation created by the 
attack of the Soviet Union on the Hungarians and 
on the developments which relate to the recom- 
mendations of the General Assembly on this 
subject. 

We believe that this objective can best be ac- 
complished by the creation of a committee of 
governments to be charged with investigating and 
with reporting on these matters to the present 
session of the Assembly and thereafter as appro- 
priate. Since we are convinced of the great im- 
portance of direct observation in Hungary, we 
think that this committee should be authorized 
to establish such observation in Hungary and 
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elsewhere, as well as to collect evidence, testimony, 
and information which will enable it to report 
fully. 

If the delegates will forgive a personal note, 
but one which I think is pertinent, I would like 
to say that earlier this week I visited the Hun- 
garian refugee center at Kilmer, N. J., an hour 
from here. My visit both touched and inspired me. 
In the first place, these people were fine-looking 
men and women. With them were many small 
children who were truly beautiful. Here they 
were 8,000 miles from their native land. And 
why? Because they were citizens of a small 
country, who wanted to live their lives in peace 
and freedom and who were prevented from doing 
so by their colossal neighbor to the east. 

To say that these obviously God-fearing, sim- 
ple, industrious people were Fascists, counter- 
revolutionaries, or Horthyists—to use the phrases 
of the Soviet speakers—is as untrue and as fan- 
tastic to anyone who takes the trouble to go and 
see these people for himself as it is to suppose that 
the Russian revolution was the last revolution 
which will ever occur on this earth. 

We must hope that the Soviet rulers will see 
that what they have done in Hungary is not only 
morally indefensible but that it constitutes a total 
failure even when looked at from the solely prac- 
tical grounds of Soviet strategy. 

The plight of the Hungarian people is of vital 
interest to us all, and particularly, if I may say 
so, to that majority of the human race which lives 
in small countries and which wants to be able to 
live in peace and freedom without oppression from 
more powerful neighbors, because what can hap- 
pen to one can happen to another. 

The United States, therefore, after considering 
the issues arising from the Secretary-General’s 
report, has cosponsored with other delegations a 
resolution which would entrust the mandate I 
have described to a committee of five governments 
and which would call upon all member states to 
give every possible assistance to the committee in 
the fulfillment of its task. Adoption of this reso- 
lution will reaffirm the objectives which we have 
previously endorsed and provide the Assembly 
with a means of insuring a flow of information on 
developments in Hungary. 

The resolution is self-explanatory. We are 
sure that this action will be supported by this As- 
sembly. This action may not be spectacular, but 
it will surely be useful because it will be a cease- 
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less vehicle for truth and we know that the truth 
is mighty and will prevail. 

We therefore urge its speedy adoption so that 
the committee which it establishes can turn 
promptly to its important work. 


REPORT BY SECRETARY-GENERAL 
U.N. doc. A/3485 dated January 5 


In a report to the General Assembly (A/3403), 
30 November 1956, the Secretary-General gave an 
interim account of action taken by him on the 
basis of various resolutions adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly concerning the withdrawal of for- 
eign troops from Hungarian territory and related 
questions, including that of deportations, and con- 
cerning investigations of the situation caused by 
foreign intervention in Hungary. Humanitarian 
activities, including assistance to refugees, have 
been dealt with mainly in other reports. 

In his report, 30 November, the Secretary- 
General drew the attention of the General Assem- 
bly specifically to the steps taken for investigation 
and observation of the developments in Hungary. 
As announced to the General Assembly, 16 Novem- 
ber (A/3359), a group of three had been estab- 
lished by the Secretary-General to assist him in 
fulfilling the investigatory duties with which he 
had been charged by the General Assembly. This 
group consisted of Mr. O. Gundersen, Mr. A. Lall, 
and Mr. A. Lleras. The Secretary-General 
wishes to include in the present report an account 
of the views expressed by this group concerning 
the nature of and conditions for the investigations 
with which it was charged. 

The group presented to the Secretary-General, 
15 December 1956, the following note: 

Referring to our conversation with you yesterday when 
we exchanged views regarding the task of investigation 
which you asked us to undertake in pursuance of Assem- 
bly resolution A/Res/393 dated 4 November 1956 and in 
accordance with your information to the General Assembly 
(4/3359) of 16 November 1956, we would like briefly to 
state our views at the present stage. 

Already in the first conversation we had with you we 
noted that the resolution of the General Assembly of 4 No- 
vember 1956 appeared to envisage the process of investi- 
gation, observation and reporting as a unified one. More- 
over, that resolution, as also subsequent resolutions of the 
General Assembly, called on the Governments concerned 
to assist in the process of fact-finding and assessment of 
the Hungarian situation. While we immediately set out 
to examine the material made available to us in New York 
we found that it did not contain sufficient evidence for a 
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broad-based investigation of the events that had taken 
place in Hungary. We found ourselves, as it were, in 
possession of a fringe of the material which we would 
have required for the kind of assessment of the situation 
which we felt that the General Assembly had had in view. 
In short, what we have looked at is the available and 
generally known material which does not put us in a posi- 
tion to add anything significant to what is common knowl- 
edge about the situation in Hungary. We have also taken 
note of the fact that as a result of your approaches in 
pursuance of General Assembly resolution A/Res/413 * 
dated 4 December 1956 only one country of those requested 
has found it possible to offer facilities for observation. 

Until it is possible to open up further sources of reliable 
material through observation on the spot in Hungary and 
by the co-operation of the Governnients directly concerned, 
there would be little purpose in our attempting an assess- 
ment of the present situation or of recent events. In 
these circumstances the question arises as to whether it 
is not best for the process of investigation to be suspended 
for the present, and for the matter to be re-examined at 
a later stage. 


Serious consideration should be given to the 
conclusion of the group that short of access to 
reliable material, provided through observation 
on the spot in Hungary and by the co-operation 
of the Governments directly concerned, there 
would be little purpose in attempting an assess- 
ment of the present situation or of recent events. 

So far there has been no possibility for repre- 
sentatives of the United Nations to make direct 
observations in Hungary, nor has the co-operation 
necessary for the investigations been forthcoming 
from Governments directly concerned. The only 
source of new and direct information, under these 
circumstances, possibly available might be hear- 
ings with refugees from Hungary, conducted, in 
the first place, in neighbouring countries. 

The Government of Austria has declared itself 
prepared to receive observers for such a purpose. 
Offers to the United Nations to send observers for 
hearings with refugees have been received from 
the United States of America and Italy. Some 
additional points of significance might be estab- 
lished through hearings with refugees in these 
countries, but, in order to yield results of value, 
such hearings must be extensive and organized 
in a juridically satisfactory form. 

The Secretary-General continues, on his part, to 
try to further the aims of the General Assembly, 
pursuant to paragraph 5 of the last resolution 
on the Hungarian question.’ He has, under pres- 





* BULLETIN of Dec. 17, 1956, p. 963. 
5 U.N. doc. A/Res/424. 
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ent circumstances and pending also the result of 
efforts along other lines, hesitated now to initiate, 
himself, further investigatory activities, includ- 
ing hearings with refugees. 

The Secretary-General has felt that this might 
be the proper time for a reconsideration of the 
form to be given to the investigatory activities, 
In view of the active and continued concern of 
the General Assembly for the development, the 
Assembly may now wish to establish a special ad 
hoc committee which would take over the activities 
of the group of investigators established by the 
Secretary-General, and follow them up under 
somewhat broader terms of reference. 

Such a committee should obviously serve as an 
organ of the General Assembly for a continued 
observation of developments in relation to Hun- 
gary in all those respects which may be of rele- 
vance to the Assembly. The work of a committee 
with such a mandate might facilitate for the 
General Assembly the consideration of matters 
relating to Hungary beyond what could be 
achieved through an investigation of the kind with 
which the Secretary-General has been charged. 
The committee, if established, should report di- 
rectly to the General Assembly. It would be en- 
titled to all the assistance and facilities which the 
Secretariat might provide for it in the fulfilment 
of its task. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED ON JANUARY 10° 


U.N. doc. A/Res/449 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its previous resolutions on the Hungarian 
problem, 

Reaffirming the objectives contained therein and the 
continuing concern of the United Nations in this matter, 

Having received the report of the Secretary-General of 
5 January 1957 (A/3485), 

Desiring to ensure that the General Assembly and all 
Members of the United Nations shall be in possession of 
the fullest and best available information regarding the 
situation created by the intervention of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, through its use of armed force 
and other means, in the internal affairs of Hungary, as 
well as regarding developments relating to the recommen- 
dations of the General Assembly on this subject, 


* Sponsored by Argentina, Belgium, Canada, Chile, Co- 
lombia, the Dominican Republic, El Salvador, France, Ire- 
land, Italy, Japan, Liberia, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Pakistan, Peru, the Philippines, Spain, Sweden, 
Thailand, Turkey, U.K., and U.S.; adopted on Jan. 10 by 
a vote of 59 to 8 (Soviet bloc), with 10 abstentions. 
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1. Hstablishes, for the above-mentioned purposes, a Spe- 
cial Committee, composed of representatives of Australia, 
Ceylon, Denmark, Tunisia, and Uruguay, to investigate, 
and to establish and maintain direct observation in Hun- 
gary and elsewhere, taking testimony, collecting evidence 
and receiving information, as appropriate, in order to re- 
port its findings to the General Assembly at its present 
session, and thereafter from time to time to prepare ad- 
ditional reports for the information of Members of the 
United Nations and of the General Assembly if it is in 
session ; 

2. Calls upon the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and Hungary to co-operate in every way with the Com- 
mittee aud, in particular, to permit the Committee and its 
staff to enter the territory of Hungary and to travel 
freely therein; 


3. Requests all Member States to assist the Committee 
in any way appropriate in its task, making available to 
it relevant information, including testimony and evidence, 
which Members may possess, and assisting it in securing 
such information ; 

4. Invites the Secretary-General to render the Com- 
mittee all appropriate assistance and facilities; 

5. Calls upon all Member States promptly to give effect 
to the present and previous resolutions of the General 
Assembly on the Hungarian problem; 

6. Reaffirms its request that the Secretary-General con- 
tinue to take any initiative that he deems helpful in re- 
lation to the Hungarian problem, in conformity with the 
principles of the Charter of the United Nations and the 
resolutions of the General Assembly. 


The Korean Problem in the General Assembly 


Statement by Edward S. Greenbaum 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly} 


The United States believes that the increase in 
world tensions arising from the situations in the 
Middle East and Eastern Europe should not be 
allowed to obscure the importance of the United 
Nations responsibility in the Korean situation. 
On the contrary, this increased tension makes it 
more urgent to find solutions to these problems. 

The United Nations has long been vitally con- 
cerned with the Korean problem. Collective ac- 
tion by the United Nations in meeting Communist 
ageression in Korea was without precedent in the 
history of this organization. We cannot forget 
the suffering of the Korean people and the heavy 
casualties of United Nations forces on behalf of 
Korean peace, unity, and freedom. 

However, for 10 years the efforts of the United 
Nations to seek a settlement of the Korean prob- 
lem have run head on against constant Communist 
resistance. We all know this history. The in- 
flexible and rigid Communist attitude has frus- 
trated past efforts to reach a solution. The result 
has been continued suffering in Korea. But we 


*Made in Committee I (Political and Security) on Jan. 
4(U. S. delegation press release 2577). 
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hope and believe that United Nations efforts will 
succeed. ‘They must not fail. 

Past discussions here have established clearly 
that the primary problem in Korea is political 
unification of the country. Military and political 
tensions would cease to exist if unification was 
effected. Conversely, until unification is achieved, 
the Korean situation will remain a potential dan- 
ger to world peace. 

The Geneva conference of 1954 is the principal 
term of reference in approaching the Korean 
problem today. Fifteen nations which had par- 
ticipated in the military action in response to the 
appeal of the United Nations, in concert with the 
Republic of Korea, enunciated at the Geneva con- 
ference two fundamental principles which they 
believed provided the basis of a Korean settlement 
consistent with the objectives of the United Na- 
tions. They are: 

1. The United Nations, under its Charter, is fully and 
rightfully empowered to take collective action to repel 
aggression, to restore peace and security, and to extend 


its good offices to seeking a peaceful settlement in Korea. 
2. In order to establish a unified, independent and 
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democratic Korea, genuinely free elections should be held 
under United Nations supervision, for representatives in 
the National Assembly, in which representation shall be 
in direct proportion to the indigenous population in 
Korea.’ 

The Communist side rejected these principles. 
It advanced instead various formulae for unifica- 
tion that would have assured a North Korean re- 
gime veto to the formation of any unified govern- 
ment that was not established under Communist 
domination. In particular, the Communists op- 
posed any plan for United Nations supervision of 
the elections and demanded withdrawal of foreign 
forces as a first step toward unification. 

Since the Geneva conference of 1954, this As- 
sembly has twice overwhelmingly endorsed the 
principles enunciated by the nations representing 
the United Nations Command side as providing 
an equitable basis for a Korean settlement. Nev- 
ertheless the Chinese Communists and the North 
Korean regime have not changed their position. 
This is established in the opening portion of the 
report of the United Nations Commission for the 
Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea.‘ 


Progress in Republic of Korea 

Despite the failure to achieve peaceful unifica- 
tion of the country, the Republic of Korea has 
continued to develop the representative character 
of its government. There has been the free ex- 
pression of the popular will. A strong two-party 
system is clearly emerging. Wesee this confirmed 
inthe Uncurk report. Weare encouraged to note 
in the UNcurx report that progressive evidence 
of the deepening of democratic roots has con- 
tinued. 

1956 saw the pattern of progress maintained. 
This is eloquently demonstrated by the 1956 elec- 
tions for President and Vice President on May 15. 
President Syngman Rhee was reelected by a sub- 
stantial majority, but the opposition Democratic 
Party, formed by a merger of various opposition 
groups, secured the election of its candidate, 
Chang Myon, as Vice President. Subsequently, 
the administration party, the Liberal Party, won 
in the great majority of elections for provincial 
and local positions. The UNcurxk report gives 
complete information as to how more than 7 mil- 
lion free Koreans voted. 


? BULLETIN of June 28, 1954, p. 973. 
* U.N. doc. A/3172. 
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Since this Assembly in 1947 first called for free 
elections throughout Korea under United Nations 
auspices as a basis for Korean unification, three 
national legislative elections, as well as various 
local and provincial and presidential elections, 
have been held. A1Jl of these have been under the 
observation of the United Nations Commission. 

This wholesome demonstration of free elections 


should be contrasted with what has taken place | 


in North Korea. There has never been any United 
Nations observation in the north. There we 
merely have the bald announcement by the North 
Korean regime that local and provincial elections 
were held on November 20 and 27, 1956. But we 
have no means of confirming this. How does the 
General Assembly know that these elections ac- 
tually took place? Under what conditions and 
with what results? Were such elections in North 
Korea only a repetition of the carefully staged 
demonstrations which occurred in North Korea 
before hostilities began in 1950? No elections 
have been held for an assembly in North Korea 
since 1948, when the Communists excluded the 
United Nations Commission and refused to par- 
ticipate in free elections under United Nations ob- 
servation throughout Korea. The delegates will 
recall that it was on the basis of these staged elec- 
tions in 1948 that the Communists pretended to 
represent the whole of the Korean people. If the 
Communists wish to demonstrate good faith, the 
elections announced for North Korea this year 
afford an excellent opportunity for them to do so. 

Pending a political settlement of the Korean 
problem, the military forces of the United Nations 
Command remain in the field, facing those of 
North Korea and the Chinese Communists. The 
armistice of 1953 established an effective cease-fire. 
During these 3 years no more than minor incidents 
have disturbed that cease-fire. 

The reinforcement provisions of the armistice, 
however, which were designed to maintain a bal- 
ance between the forces in the field, have not been 
observed by the Communist side. They have vio- 
lated these provisions cynically in many respects. 
The most obvious and serious of the many viola- 
tions relates to the introduction of combat aircraft. 

It is a well-known fact, established by aerial 
photographs in the closing hours of the Korean 
hostilities, that the Communist side did not have 
any combat aircraft in North Korea at the time 
of the signing of the armistice agreement. Yet 
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the Communists now have a strong air force in 
North Korea numbering approximately 750 
planes; half of them are jets. They offer no ex- 
planation of the entry of these aircraft. Not un- 
til January 1956 did they present any report on 
aircraft to the Neutral Nations Supervisory Com- 
mission, and then they merely reported destruc- 
tion of aircraft whose presence in North Korea 
was previously denied by the Communist side. 
They have still reported no entries or departures 
of combat aircraft. 

The United Nations Command, which itself con- 
tinues carefully to observe the reinforcement pro- 
visions of the armistice agreement, has repeatedly 
called upon the Communist side in the Military 
Armistice Commission to correct these obvious de- 
faults with respect to the reporting and reinforce- 
ment provisions of the armistice agreement. 

In May of this year the United Nations Com- 
mand was impelled, after long negotiation and 
consultation, to take action on the problem of the 
Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission, which 
is closely related to the problem of Communist 
violation of the reinforcement provisions of the 
armistice agreement. The United States, in its 
capacity as the Unified Command, reported on 
August 15 in detail to the U.N. on this action.‘ 


Prisoners of War 

There is another armistice problem about which 
I wish to speak briefly. It is the failure of the 
Communist side to account for United Nations 
Command prisoners of war and the continued 
Communist detention of Korean and foreign ci- 
vilians. At this time, when the Chinese Commu- 
nists have recently announced adherence to the Ge- 
neva conventions governing the treatment of 
prisoners of war and of civilians, though with the 
same qualifying reservations attached by the 
U.S.S.R., it should be noted that in Korea they are 
still defying both the letter and spirit of those con- 
ventions and of the armistice agreement. 

More than 3 years after the signing of the ar- 
mistice agreement, the Communist side still has 
not given a satisfactory accounting for United Na- 
tions Command prisoners of war as required by the 
armistice agreement. The United States is con- 
tinuing to press for an accounting of some 450 per- 
sonnel, of whose fate we have reason to believe the 





‘BULLETIN of Sept. 3, 1956, p. 390. 
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Text of Resolution on Korea ' 
| U.N. doe A/Res/452(A) 


The General Assembly, 

Having noted the report of the United Nations 
Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation 
of Korea (A/38172), 

Recalling resolutions 811 (IX) and 910 (X) of 
11 December 1954 and 29 November 1955 re- 
spectively, 

Noting that the Armistice Agreement of 27 July 
1953 remains in effect, 

1. Reaffirms that the objectives of the United Na- 
tions are to bring about by peaceful means the es- 
tablishment of a unified, independent and demo- 
cratic Korea under a representative form of govern- 
ment, and the full restoration of international peace 
and security in the area; 

2. Urges that continuing efforts be made to 
achieve these objectives in accordance with the 
fundamental principles for unification set forth by 
the nations participating in the Korean Political 
Conference, held at Geneva in 1954, on behalf of the 
United Nations and reaffirmed by the General As- 
sembly in resolutions 811 (IX) and 910 (X); 

3. Calls upon the United Nations Commission for 
the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea to con- 
tinue its work in accordance with existing resolu- 
tions of the General Assembly and to observe and 
report on elections throughout Korea, and calls upon 
all States and authorities to facilitate this activity 
on the part of the Commission ; 

4. Requests the Secretary-General to place the 
Korean question on the provisional agenda of the 
twelfth session of the General Assembly. 


‘ Sponsored by the U.S. (U.N. doc. A/C.1/L.158) ; 
adopted by Committee I on Jan. 8 by a vote of 57 
to 8 (Soviet bloc), with 13 abstentions; adopted by 
the General Assembly on Jan. 11 by a vote of 57-8-9. 











Communist side has knowledge. The United 
States is not the only government suffering from 
this situation. Other governments which contrib- 
uted military forces to the United Nations Com- 
mand also have personnel for whom no accounting 
has been given. Most of the unaccounted person- 
nel were in the military services of the Republic 
of Korea. There is substantial evidence that a 
great number are still being detained by the North 
Korean regime. 

Refugees escaping from the North Korean area 
continue to bring eye-witness reports regarding 
such personnel. Also held by the North Korean 
regime are thousands of South Koreans who were 
removed from South Korea during the hostilities. 

This Communist detention of prisoners of war 
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and Korean and foreign civilians is a continuing 
and cruel injustice. The suffering of the individ- 
uals immediately affected and anguish of their 
families and associates are of deep concern to my 
Government. 

At its 10th session, the General Assembly re- 
quested India to report to this session on the prog- 
ress made toward the final settlement of the ex- 
prisoners of war in neutral countries. It has done 
so. It reports that 88 ex-prisoners refused re- 
patriation and chose settlement in neutral coun- 
tries. These ex-prisoners were taken to India 
pending their final disposition. The disposition 
of these individuals is now near completion as a 
result of arrangements that have been made for 
their settlement in neutral countries of their 
choice. It is gratifying that most of the ex- 
prisoners will be able to start a new life as free men 
in their newly adopted countries. 

Brazil, Mexico, and Argentina generously of- 
fered to accept for permanent resettlement former 
prisoners who desired to go to Latin America. 
Most ex-prisoners who so opted have already emi- 
grated to these countries or are waiting for final 
arrangements to be completed. The United States 
wishes to express its appreciation to the Govern- 
ments of Brazil, Mexico, and Argentina for their 
humanitarian and generous offers to accept these 
ex-prisoners for settlement. It also desires to re- 
cord its appreciation to the Government of India 
and the Secretary-General for their efforts in mak- 
ing the necessary arrangements for this resettle- 
ment. 


Question of U.N. Membership 

Mr. Chairman, no review of developments in 
Korea should ignore one other recent development. 
I refer to the strong and increasingly widespread 
expressions by many Koreans asking for the early 
admission of the Republic of Korea to membership 


°U.N. doc. A/3203. 
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in the United Nations. Recently a representative 
of the Republic of Korea presented to the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations a petition con- 
taining millions of signatures of Koreans who look 
to the day when the Republic of Korea will be 
represented here as a full member of this organiza- 
tion. Although the Republic of Korea belongs to 
various specialized agencies of the United Na- 
tions, it has been excluded from membership in this 
body by the arbitrary veto of the Soviet Union. 
The United Nations approved the establishment 
of the Republic of Korea as an independent gov- 
ernment. The General Assembly on previous oc- 
casions has recommended the admission of the Re- 
public of Korea to the United Nations. Morally 
and legally it is entitled to-membership. The 
United States urges its early admission to the 
United Nations. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
make a few brief observations regarding the reso- 
lution submitted by my delegation. The United 
States is vitally concerned that the sacrifices which 
were made by its troops and the troops of other 
nations in Korea shall not be in vain. It knows 
that all the nations who joined with it in the task 
of turning back aggression share this feeling. It 
is for that reason that we have offered a draft reso- 
lution which records our determination that the 
United Nations will continue the task it started 
and “establish a unified, independent, and demo- 
cratic Korea.” 

We regard this resolution as an important one. 
We hope that it can be adopted by this Committee 
speedily and with wide support. By so doing this 
Committee will enable the United Nations to re- 
affirm unequivocally its objectives in Korea. Such 
action will make clear that the objective of a free, 
independent, unified Korea remains paramount 
in our minds. Such action will also make clear 
that this objective should be achieved in a way 
consistent with the principles of the Geneva con- 
ference. To do less would be to shirk the respon- 
sibility which is ours. 
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U.S. Policy and Practices in the Field of International Travel 


Following is a report submitted by the United 
States to the U.N. Secretary-General on action 
taken by this country to facilitate international 
travel. 


The following data is related to correspondingly 
numbered paragraphs of resolution 563 XIX: 

1. (a) The United States has examined and 
found beneficial the effect of increased tourism on 
its internal economy and on international trade, 
and is continuously engaged in encouraging fur- 
ther increases. As the proponent of numerous 
declarations relative to the desirability of increas- 
ing tourism, in various international forums, the 
United States believes its strong endorsement of 
the intent of this resolution is well known. 

1. (b) The tourist facilities in the United 
States are believed to be in an advanced state of 
development. As of interest in support of this, 
United States domestic travel has attained a 
volume of $15 billion annually, encouraged by the 
transportation, hotel and other facilities, and 
stimulated by the numerous and varied attractions. 
Recent statistics show the expenditures by United 
States citizens abroad to have reached a total of 
$1.6 billion. 


Excerpt from annex IT of a report by the Secretary- 
General (U.N. doc. E/2933, dated Nov. 23, 1956) to the 
28d session of the Economic and Social Council, made in 
response to a resolution passed during the 19th session of 
ECOSOC (see box). The document contains five sec- 
tions: I. Introduction; II. Summary of Comments of 
Governments Concerning Measures Taken in Response to 
ECOSOC Resolution 563 (XIX); III. Action by Interna- 
tional Organizations; IV. International Tourist Statis- 
tics; and V. Conclusion; also, three annexes containing 
the Secretary-General’s note to the various countries re- 
questing information, the texts of the replies of the Gov- 
ernments, and information about the World Health Or- 
ganization’s activities relating to development of inter- 
national travel. The U.S. report is entitled: “Informa- 
tion Concerning Action in the United States for Inclusion 
in the Report of Secretary-General to the 28rd Session 
of the Economic and Social Council, Pursuant to Resolu- 
tion 563 XIX of 31 March 1955.” 
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1. (c) Implementation of the suggestion that 
adequate support be given official organizations 
engaged in the development of tourism has taken 
place. Commencing 1 July 1956 the International 
Travel Division in the Department of Commerce 
has been provided with funds by congressional 
appropriation to promote international travel. In 
this same framework a Travel Advisory Commit- 
tee has been formed composed of 30 executives of 
the principal tourism organizations in private in- 
dustry. In addition there has been established an 
Interdepartmental Committee on Foreign Travel 
with membership from all the executive agencies 
concerned with international travel or with border 
crossing formalities. Full co-operation between 
government and private agencies is thereby 
attained. 

1. (d) All United States embassies have been 
instructed to negotiate with the Governments to 
which they are accredited to work out broad agree- 
ments which will facilitate travel on a reciprocal 
basis and thereby assure to Americans the rights 
and privileges which the United States is offering 
to foreigners. 

Among the changes are the following: 


1. A non-immigrant visa may be valid for any 
number of visits within a period of four years and 
with no fee. Two years was the previous maxi- 
mum validity. (A United States passport has a 
maximum validity of four years.) 

2. A non-immigrant visa may be revalidated 
up to four years without a formal application. 
The previous period was two years. 

3. A non-immigrant visa may be revalidated 
within a year, rather than three months as pre- 
viously required. This is to facilitate the travel 
of those who reside long distances from the United 
States and could hardly be expected to pay another 
visit to the United States within a short period of 
time. 

4. Consular officers have been instructed that 
they may issue a non-immigrant visa valid for two 
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Development of International Travel 
U.N. doc. E/Resolution 563 (XIX) + 

The Economic and Social Council, 

Having considered the proposal made by the 
United States of America concerning the develop- 
ment of international travel, its present increas- 


ing volume and future prospects (document 
E/2688) ,” 
Recognizing the importance of international 


travel in promoting international understanding and 
cultural relationships, in fostering international 
trade, in furthering economic development and in 
contributing towards the improvement of balances 
of payment, 

Taking into account the useful work already per- 
formed in this field by national, international and 
regional organizations, including the United Na- 
tions and its regional economic commissions, 

1. Invites States Members of the United Nations 
and of the specialized agencies: 


(a) To examine the beneficial effect which in- 
creased tourism could have on their internal 
economy, and the part it plays in international 
trade; 

(b) To survey their tourist facilities to determine 
existing deficiencies, and to encourage the develop- 
ment of transportation, hotel and other needed fa- 
cilities, amenities and attractions; 

(c) To give adequate support to the official or- 
ganizations engaged in the development of tourism, 
and to encourage their co-operation with private 
agencies in this field; 





and exit procedures and formalities applicable to 
tourists, and to co-operate in the development of 
international travel arrangements designed to fa- 
cilitate tourism ; 

(e) To encourage the exchange of technical ad- 
vice between countries possessing well-developed 
tourist programmes and facilities and those with 
less experience ; 

2. Requests the organs of the United Nations and 
the appropriate specialized agencies to give favour- 
able consideration to constructive projects which 
are within their competence and are designed to 
increase tourist facilities and to promote travel; 

3. Requests the Secretary-General to study the 
statistics available relating to tourist travel and to 
report to the Statistical Commission as early as 
possible with a view to the establishment of uni- 
form definitions, standards and methods; | 

4. Further invites the non-governmental organiza- | 
tions concerned with tourism to continue and in- 
crease their efforts to promote international travel ; | 

5. Further requests the Secretary-General to sub- 
mit to the Council at its twenty-third session a re- 
port on the measures taken in response to this 
resolution. 





1For a statement on this resolution by the U.S. 
representative in ECOSOC, see BULLETIN of May 2, 
1955, p. 741. 

* Tbid., Mar. 21, 1955, p. 491. 








entries in cases where this may be required when 
an alien wishes to visit the United States, proceed 
to a third country, and then return to the United 
States on his way home. Heretofore, in some in- 
stances an alien has been required to wait some 
time in the third country before he could get the 
visa to return to his home through the United 
States. The new provision for a round-trip visa 
will facilitate the travel of these people. 

5. Where foreign countries require single entry 
visas on a reciprocal basis, the Department pro- 
poses a joint agreement to allow citizens of both 
countries to buy at any one time as many such 
visas, or entries, as he may desire. Now he must 
go to the issuing office every time he wants to make 
a trip. 

6. Heretofore, one type of visa has been required 
for a businessman and another type for a tourist 
for pleasure. The Department, after consultation 
with the Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
has instructed consuls to issue visas valid both for 
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business and for pleasure where no fees are re- 
quired, or where the fees for the two different types 
of visas are the same. If any other country 
charges different fees for these two types of visas, 
American consular officers may now issue a Visa 
valid both for business or for pleasure, if the alien 
desires to pay the higher fee. 

7. The Department has also provided that 
aliens may have their names registered and main- 
tained on quota waiting lists and still be issued 
non-immigrant visas for bona fide visits, with the 
proviso that any violation of non-immigrant status 
will result in the removal of the name from the 
quota waiting list. Further, the name may not be 
reinstated as of the date of original priority. 

8. In co-operation with other agencies of Gov- 
ernment, the Department is adopting a new and 
simplified application form for a non-immigrant 
visa. Questionnaire forms and preliminary ap- 
plication blanks which have been used in the past 
and which have slowed up the issuance of non- 
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immigrant visas will now be used only when it is 
necessary to mail them to persons living some dis- 
tance from the Consulate. 

9, A bill endorsed by the Department is pending 
in Congress which would eliminate the issuance of 
fee stamps and the Department has under con- 
sideration a simplified system of recording fees 
in an effort to speed up the process of issuing a 
visa. 

The United States also participates actively in 
numerous organizations interested in the develop- 
ment of international tourism. Through the or- 
ganizations and by other means the United States 
actively seeks international arrangements to fa- 
cilitate tourism. In 1956 the United States rati- 
fied the United Nations Conventions on Customs 
Facilities for tourists’ personal effects and 
automobiles. 

1. (e) The United States has offered to Latin 
American Governments through the International 
Cooperation Administration, advice and technical 
assistance on the broad problems of expanding 
tourism, and it is now in a position to provide tech- 
nical assistance for other countries in the field of 
tourism, if adequate justification therefore is 
demonstrated. The International Cooperation 
Administration is prepared to finance limited 
amounts of technical assistance to countries par- 
ticipating in the Mutual Security Program. It is 
willing, for example, to undertake technical train- 
ing of foreign nationals and the sending of Ameri- 
can experts overseas to provide consultation and 
training in technical aspects of tourism. These 
are the types of activities which the U.S. Govern- 
ment has already carried out to some extent in the 
Mutual Security Program. 


RELATION BETWEEN THE PRACTICES OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE MEET- 
ING OF Experts To Prepare ror A Wortp Con- 
FERENCE ON PASSPORTS AND FRONTIER FORMALITIES 
(Geneva, 14-25 Aprit 1947)? 


US. Status as of 1 July 1956 


There follows a statement of the practices fol- 
lowed by the United States Government as of 1 
July 1956 and of the extent to which the United 
States is willing to go to conform to the specific 





*For an article on this meeting, see BULLETIN of June 
22, 1947, p. 1201. 
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recommendations and conclusions agreed to by the 
Meeting of Experts: 


I. Documents ° 


A. Passports 


(i) With regard to American citizens traveling 
abroad there is no permanent provision of law 
under which passports are required for such travel 
either to depart from or enter into the United 
States. As a war-time measure, however, regu- 
lations were instituted requiring passports of all 
United States nationals, with certain exceptions, 
departing from or entering into the United States 
after 15 January 1942. Shortly after the sur- 
render of Japan these regulations were amended 
to permit United States nationals to travel with- 
out passports between the United States and for- 
eign territories in the Western Hemisphere. 

With regard to aliens entering the United 
States, the Government of the United States had 
concluded, prior to the Meeting of Experts at 
Geneva, bilateral emergency arrangements with 
respect to citizens of Canada and Mexico entering 
the United States temporarily. It has been the 
experience of this Government that bilateral agree- 
ments abolishing the passport requirement for 
travel between countries are appropriate between 
countries having common frontiers. Under such 
circumstances, the exclusion or deportation of an 
alien to his country of nationality, whenever these 
measures are necessary, is relatively easy to 
accomplish. 

However, with regard to aliens coming into the 
United States from countries which do not have a 
common boundary with the United States this 
Government has not found it possible to conclude 
satisfactory bilateral or multilateral agreements 
for the reciprocal waiver of passport requirements 
primarily because foreign governments have not 
been willing to agree to receive back into their 
territory all persons who may have entered the 
United States from such territory regardless of 
their nationality or citizenship status. Such a 
provision would of necessity be part of any agree- 
ment because aliens coming to the United States 
from non-contiguous countries must be deported 


when (1) upon arrival they are found not to be en- 


*The headings and numbers correspond to the text of 
the recommendations of the 1947 Meeting of Experts on 
Passports and Frontier Formalities reproduced in the 
Appendix to Annex I. [Footnote in the original. | 
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titled to admission as bona fide non-immigrants 
under the laws and regulations of the United 
States and (2) after arrival they become deport- 
able either for overstaying their period of admis- 
sion or because of objectionable activities in this 
country. If such aliens were not in possession of 
valid passports, the Government of the United 
States would be subjected to considerable expense 
and delay in arranging for their deportation. 
The current United States practice of requiring 
passports for aliens arriving in the United States 
from non-contiguous territories provides this 
country with a reasonable assurance that some 
foreign country will receive the alien whenever 
he becomes deportable. Any bilateral or multi- 
lateral agreement abolishing the passport re- 
quirements would have to provide the same assur- 
ance to the United States Government. 

For these reasons the Government of the United 
States concurs in the conclusion of the Meeting of 
Experts at Geneva that the abolition of the pass- 
port requirements of aliens generally is not fea- 
sible at present except upon basis of reciprocal 
bilateral or multilateral agreement. 

(ii) The “international-type” of passport 
recommended by the Conferences of 1920 and 1926 
in a somewhat simplified form is issued by the 
United States. 

(iii) The present form of passport issued by the 
United States was adopted many years ago as 
being the simplest form of document for inter- 
national travel. The non-immigrant card does 
not simplify the passport regime because it sets 
up two passport systems, non-immigrant and other 
passports, and it complicates the issuance of a 
passport by requiring the issuing authority to 
determine the non-immigrant intent of the appli- 
cant for such a passport and officially warrant 
the purpose of the holder. This is a much more 
complex matter than the official establishment of 
the identity and nationality required in connexion 
with the current passport regime. 

While the United States does not propose to 
change its procedure relative to the use of the 
passport indicated in (ii) above, it is prepared 
to recognize a tourist card issued by a foreign 
country (such as that recommended in Resolution 
I of the Third Inter-American Travel Congress 
of Bariloche, 1949), provided such card contains 
all the information necessary for a document of 
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identity and nationality, and bears a valid visa 
issued by a United States consular officer. 

The United States has developed a simplified 
border-crossing procedure for use by Mexicans, 
Canadians, British subjects domiciled in Canada, 
aliens permanently residing in the U.S., and 
United States citizens in travel to and from Can- 


ada and Mexico for short visits. This has been 
possible due to the common borders between these 
countries and the United States and the existence 
of an understanding that any visitors from their 
territory found to be inadmissible will be received 
back. 

(iv) The United States cannot under present 
legislation issue a “collective passport”. However, 
it does issue a passport to include members of a 
family group. The Government of the United 
States also on occasion provides special facilities 
for group movements into the United States. 

(v) An American passport may be issued for 
any period up to two years, thereafter the pass- 
port may be renewed for a period or periods not 
exceeding two years. Thus, it has a potential va- 
lidity of four years from the date of issue. It is 
the present practice of the United States to issue 
passports valid for the full period of two years 
and to renew them for a similar period in the 
absence of good reason for limiting the documents 
to a shorter period. The United States considers 
it impracticable to issue a passport for so long a 
period as five years since, under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the nationality of the United 
States may be lost by the performance of a num- 
ber of acts or the fulfillment of certain conditions 
and it is considered desirable that an American 
citizen who is abroad or intends to travel abroad 
present his case to an appropriate American off- 
cial at least every two years to determine his na- 
tionality status. After an American national has 
been issued one passport, subsequent passports are 
obtainable expeditiously and with much _ less 
formality. 

(vi) In time of peace, the United States issues 
passports to nationals of this country valid for 
travel in all foreign countries in the absence of 
good reasons for restricting their validity for use 
in certain countries or areas and subject, of course, 
to compliance with the regulations of foreign 
countries. 

(vii) The fee of $9.00 which is charged for the 
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issuance of an American passport approximates 
the cost of issuing such a document and the serv- 
ices connected therewith in the United States and 
on the part of diplomatic and consular officers of 
the United States abroad. 

(viii) The United States has constantly sought 
to make it possible for American nationals to 
apply for passports with as little burden and in- 
convenience as possible. Applications for pass- 
ports may be made before passport agents in 
Washington, D.C., New York, N.Y., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., Boston, Mass., New Orleans, La., 
Chicago, Ill.,4 and before clerks of all Federal 
courts and clerks of all state courts having author- 
ity to naturalize aliens. There are about 3800 
such courts conveniently located throughout the 
United States. Applications for passports by per- 
sons residing in American Samoa, Guam, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands may be made 
to the chief executive of these islands. Abroad, 
American nationals may apply for passports in 
all American diplomatic and consular offices. 
Each applicant for a passport, whether in the 
United States or abroad, is obliged under the law 
to make initial formal applications to any of these 
offices in person and under oath. Applications for 
renewals may be made in writing. United States 
passport application forms have been revised to 
make the application procedure simpler and faster. 


B. Visas 


(i) The Government of the United States does 
not normally require exit visas or departure per- 
mits of aliens seeking to leave the United States. 
However, as a preliminary formality at the point 
of departure, a form of exit control is exercised to 
insure payment of Federal income tax liabilities. 

(ii) Although the Meeting of Experts at 
Geneva declined to recognize a distinction between 
countries which have, and those which do not have 
a quota system for immigrants so far as the ques- 
tion of abolishing non-immigrant visa require- 
ments is concerned, the Delegation of the United 
States did not agree that there should be no such 
distinction. The Government of the United States 
supports that view. 

The United States has recommended that en- 
trance and transit visas should be abolished by 





*On Oct. 1, 1956, a new passport agency was opened 
at Los Angeles, Calif. (BULLETIN of Oct. 8, 1956, p. 565). 
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countries having no quantitative immigration re- 
strictions. 

The United States has waived the visa require- 
ment for non-immigrant travel by Canadians and 
for certain Mexican citizens. 

Pursuant to the President’s Directive of 26 May 
1954 to facilitate international travel, the valid- 
ity period of most types of non-immigrant visas 
has been extended by bilateral negotiation on a 
reciprocal basis to forty-eight months for na- 
tionals of fifty-seven countries. 

However in general the waiver of visa require- 
ments for many countries is impracticable for the 
following reasons: 


Inadmissible aliens and quota immigrants in ex- 
cess of the immigration quotas are now stopped at 
their foreign source. The demand for visas under 
the quotas is increasing and many quotas are over- 
subscribed. In such a situation experience shows 
that many aliens attempt to evade quota restric- 
tions by seeking to enter the United States in the 
guise of non-immigrants. Except for the pres- 
ent non-immigrant visa system many thousands 
of immigrants would arrive at ports of entry in 
the United States and seek entry in a non-immi- 
grant status. Some would be admitted tempo- 
rarily and would have to be apprehended and de- 
ported for overstaying the period of their admis- 
sion, while many others would have to be excluded 
and returned to the countries whence they came, 
at great cost to the Government of the United 
States and the transportation companies. 

Furthermore, unless aliens desirous of proceed- 
ing to the United States are first examined by of- 





®'The directive, in the form of a memorandum from the 
President to the Departments of State, Commerce, Justice, 
and the Treasury, reads as follows: 

“In my message to the Congress on the subject of foreign 
economic policy I emphasized the importance of inter- 
national travel both for its cultural and social advan- 
tages to the free world and for its great economic sig- 
nificance. In my message I stated that I would instruct 
the appropriate agencies and departments, at home and 
abroad, to consider how they can facilitate international 
travel. I made specific note that these agencies would 
be requested to simplify procedures where practicable 
relating to customs, visas, passports, exchange or mone- 
tary restrictions, and other regulations that sometimes 
harass the traveler. I request that you take appropri- 
ate steps on these and related matters, consistent with 
your responsibilities in this field, to encourage inter- 
national travel consonant with the national interest.” 
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ficers of this Government stationed abroad the 
sole inspection will take place only after the aliens 
shall have arrived at a port of entry in the United 
States. Such inspection would impose a greater 
burden than that now resting upon the immigra- 
tion authorities at our ports, with the result that 
many more aliens than at present under the exist- 
ing system of visa requirements would be subjected 
to protracted delays at a port of entry in the 
United States. 


(iii) The Government of the United States 
takes the same position with respect to transit visa 
requirements as it has taken regarding the visa 
requirements in the cases of other classes of non- 
immigrants and for the same reasons. Visas are 
waived in the case of passengers directly transit- 
ing the United States without stopover upon ap- 
propriate bonding agreement concluded between 
the air, ship, or rail transportation line concerned 
and the Attorney General, as well as in certain 
other cases. 

(iv) Pursuant to the President’s Directive of 
26 May 1954 to facilitate international travel, the 
validity of most types of non-immigrant visas has 
been extended by bilateral negotiation on a re- 
ciprocal basis to a maximum validity period of 
forty-eight months in the cases of nationals of 
fifty-seven countries. The validity of one or more 
types of non-immigrant visas for a period of 
twenty-four months is in effect in seven countries. 
The validity of multiple-entry types of non-immi- 
grant visas for a period of twelve months is in ef- 
fect in nine countries and for six months in six 
countries. United States law permits increase of 
the validity period to forty-eight months through 
negotiation, based upon reciprocity. 

Multiple-entry visas are authorized for nation- 
als of all except twenty-five countries and United 
States law likewise permits extension of this type 
to these countries through negotiation based upon 
reciprocity. 

As a further aid to travel, a system of revalida- 
tion for the period allowed in the initial visa is in 
effect. Permanent residents of the United States 
who are aliens may obtain, prior to departure, a 
re-entry permit for use in lieu of a visa. 

(v) The Government of the United States fol- 
lows completely this practice and has done so for 
many years, 

(vi) The Government of the United States 
follows completely the practice of nondiscrimi- 
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nation with regard to fees for visas. By law the 
fee for an immigrant visa is $25, while the fee for 
non-immigrant visas is based upon reciprocity, 
Through extensive renegotiation of mutual agree- 
ments in the last year, the large majority of non- 
immigrant visas are issued without any fee what- 
soever. The United States is willing at all times 
to enter into a reciprocal agreement with any of 
the remaining countries for a waiver or reduction 
of such visa fees. The schedule of all visa fees is 
available together with the tariff of all consular 
fees which is posted as required by law at each 
United States consulate. 

(vii) The Government of the United States is 
quite willing to abolish all non-immigrant visa fees 
on a bilateral or multilateral basis. On this basis 
it has concluded a number of agreements with other 
countries for the reciprocal waiver or reduction 
of non-immigrant visa fees. 

(viii) The Government of the United States 
has simplified its visa procedure as far as is com- 
patible with the requirements of public health and 
security. The visa application has been reduced 
to a size comparable to an ordinary postcard. 

All typewritten entries are made on one side of 
the abbreviated application form. The number of 
signatures has been reduced toa minimum. The 
preparation of the application requires only a few 
minutes. 

There is never any discrimination against bona 
fide visitors for legitimate commercial business. 

(ix) Authority is delegated by law to consular 
officers of the United States to issue entrance visas 
and transit visas. Reference to Washington is 
made in certain specified cases wherein the Depart- 
ment of State considers that an advisory opinion 
is necessary prior to the issuance of a visa. 

(x) This has invariably been the practice of 
the United States.* A diplomatic or consular 
officer of the United States has always had author- 
ity to grant a visa to an alien who applies at his 
office but does not reside in his district. In the 
case of an alien who is applying for a visa outside 
of his home district in order to evade investigation, 
or when facilities for investigating the applicant 
are not available, a diplomatic or consular officer 
of the United States may, in his discretion, decline 


*The recommendation reads as follows: 

‘Diplomatic and consular authorities should be em- 
powered in special circumstances to grant visas to persons 
not domiciled in their area.” 
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to accept jurisdiction of the case and refer the 
alien to the diplomatic or consular officer in the 
alien’s home district. 

(xi) The United States employs the device of 
fingerprinting to secure a positive identification 
record which directly contributes to the simplifi- 
cation of travel formalities. It makes possible 
the free movement of aliens admitted into the 
United States from place to place without burden- 
some police control over or notification of the 
police authorities regarding their movements. 
Contrary to the practice followed in some coun- 
tries which do not require fingerprinting, the 
United States maintains no system of internal 
police registration. 

(xii) The personal appearance of applicants 
for visas for the United States is required. Expe- 
rience has shown that many aliens attempt to 
evade quota restrictions by seeking to enter in the 
guise of non-immigrants. The personal appear- 
ance of applicants for non-immigrant visas at the 
diplomatic or consular office in such circum- 
stance is a step in the determination of the pur- 
pose of the applicant. Applicants for visas must 
also subscribe to their application under oath be- 
fore the diplomatic or consular officer and must 
be fingerprinted before visas are issued originally 
to them. The Government of the United States 
therefore cannot adopt the procedure recom- 
mended in this respect by the Meeting of Experts. 
However, in the revalidation of visas of persons 
who were previously registered and fingerprinted 
in connexion with the issuance to them of visas 
which they have used to enter the United States, 
neither personal appearance nor fingerprinting as 
a general rule is required under the revalidation 
plan. 

(xiii) Non-immigrant travelers are required to 
present a valid foreign passport. If the consul 
deems it necessary they may be required to undergo 
a physical examination or present a police certifi- 
cate or present evidence that they are not likely 
to become a public charge while in the United 
States. The interrogation of the applicant is 
as brief and the processing of applicants is as ex- 
peditious as the circumstances and volume permit. 

(xiv) The maximum period for which an alien 
may be admitted to the United States in immedi- 
ate and continuous transit is 29 days. The term 
“immediate” contemplates a reasonably expedi- 
tious departure of the alien in the normal course 
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of travel as the elements permit and assumes a 
prearranged itinerary without any unreasonable 
layover privileges. There is provision in certain 
cases for a waiver of the usual requirements to 
permit transit through the United States. 

(xv) In some cases group visas may be granted 
or the visa requirements may be waived on an 
emergency basis. Collective or group visas usu- 
ally may not be issued, as the individual registra- 
tion and fingerprinting requirements cannot be 
waived if a visa is granted. If the visa require- 
ments are waived no registration or fingerprinting 
is required except in the case of an alien who re- 
mains in the United States for more than 29 days. 
This seems to be a more practicable and satisfac- 
tory arrangement for the United States than that 
suggested by the Meeting of Experts. 

(xvi) This has always been the practice in the 
United States.’ The immigration authorities at a 
port of entry may obtain an emergency waiver of 
the passport or visa requirements by telephoning 
to the Secretary of State at the traveller’s expense. 
Such waivers are usually granted on an emergency 
basis if there is a valid reason why the traveller 
has no passport or visa and if the alien concerned 
is otherwise admissible into the United States. 

(xvii) While generally the visa regulations be- 
come effective upon publication in the Federal 
Register, the Government of the United States 
consistently gives public knowledge through pub- 
lication of all substantive and procedural rules 
which it deems to be affected with the public in- 
terest. This is required under the Federal Reg- 
ister Act of 1985 and the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act. 

(xviii) The Government of the United States 
never charges supplementary fees, official or un- 
official, in connexion with the issuance of visas. 
Persons desiring to have documents notarized by 
diplomatic or consular officers of the United States 
are required to pay a notarial fee, but this is not 
a part of the visa service. It is usually performed 
in cases where no visa services whatever are in- 
volved. 


C. Other Documents 
(i) The United States Government is honour- 


™The recommendation reads as follows: 


“In exceptional cases where the traveller has arrived, 
by any means of transport, without a visa, the frontier 
authorities should be permitted to regularize the position 
by appropriate means.” 
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ing valid international certificates of inoculation 
and vaccination in accordance with the interna- 
tional conventions, when such certificates are 
validated by the health authority of either the 
country of issuance or sub-division thereof, or by 
a physician designated by such health authority. 
Presentation of these certificates expedites quar- 
antine clearance when evidence of immunity is 
required. 

(ii) For a large majority of non-immigrants no 
deposit whatever is required. A bond is required 
only in those cases where there is some doubt as 
to whether the alien visitor will be able to effect 
his return to the country whence he came or there 
is a question as to whether he is a bona fide visitor. 
In this latter case, a bond is required to guarantee 
departure. This procedure is not intended nor 
does it in effect constitute a denial of facilities for 
persons who are not well-to-do. 


II. Frontier Formalities 


(a) It is the policy of the United States Gov- 
ernment to carry out frontier control activities 
as expeditiously as possible. To this end the 
United States has centralized all controls at each 
point of entry. 

Passport control on the land borders is carried 
out by immigrant inspectors who board trains 
prior to their arrival at the border for inspection 
purposes. On arrivals at seaports, passport con- 
trol is performed on board vessel at the time it 
arrives at the dock. 

With regard to the inspection of baggage, such 
inspection is accomplished on board trains en 
route from Canada and Mexico or at the point of 
foreign origin wherever the traffic warrants the 
assignment of officers for this purpose. Baggage 
arriving by highways is inspected alongside the 
vehicle or on premises adjacent to the highway. 
Experience has shown that customs inspection of 
passengers’ baggage on board ships is not prac- 
ticable. The United States is exploring the possi- 
bility of establishing inspection staffs at certain air 
traffic centres outside this country to perform 
frontier formalities at points of departure for 
the United States in order to expedite air traffic 
when there are no intervening stops. Such in- 
spection with respect to immigration has already 
been instituted at Montreal and Toronto, Canada, 
which precludes additional immigration examina- 
tions at United States ports of arrival. 

In the field of air transportation, frontier for- 
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of the provisions of Annex 9 to the Convention on 
International Civil Aviation. The value of this 


malities at United States airports have been sim- | 
plified and expedited to a very high degree, due in | 
large part to the approval and implementation by | 
the United States Government of practically all | 







Annex in the facilitation of international air | 


transportation is already reflected in the reduced 
cost of operating United States airlines, through 
savings in man-hours and reduction in the number 
of forms used in connexion with international 
flights. As member States in the International 
Civil Aviation Organization implement to a 
greater degree the provisions of Annex 9, further 
savings to all carriers may be expected. 

The United States has no frontier formalities 
with regard to currency control since there are no 
restrictions on the import or export of currency. 

With regard to sanitary control, the United 
States has concluded a bilateral agreement with 
Canada whereby in the absence of quarantinable 
diseases in either country quarantine inspection is 
waived. With regard to approved passenger ves- 
sels arriving at the port of New York on regular 
schedules a medical officer aboard (as a member of 
the ship’s staff) performs the quarantine inspec- 
tion and certifies by radio as to the safety of per- 
sons and things aboard the vessel from the stand- 
point of health considerations. Arrangements 
have been reached with Canada for the carrying 
out of frontier formalities with regard to sanitary 
control at single frontier ports where authorities 
of both countries carry out their duties, or where 
authorities of one country carry out control 
measures for both countries. In addition, the 
United States Government has stationed medical 
officers in foreign countries to examine applicants 
for visas in order to expedite their entry into the 
United States. 

(b) Inthe United States the responsible author- 
ities endeavour to provide adequate facilities and 
staffing to handle international traffic, and con- 
siderable effort is being put forth constantly to 
effect. improvements, 


A. Police Control 


(i) An alien entering the United States is not 
subject to police and registration formalities sub- 
sequent to his entrance. In so far as immigration 
inspection is concerned there is but one entry 
made in an alien’s passport and that is made by 
a rubber stamp. 
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(ii) Passports of travellers entering or passing 
through the United States are not taken from 
them, retained, or impounded by this Government 
except in unusual individual cases. 


B. Currency Control and Facilities for Exchang- 
ing Money 

(i) The United States has no restrictions on the 
import or export of foreign exchange. 

(ii) The United States Government has estab- 
lished local committees composed of the local 
representatives of Government agencies, transport 
companies and businessmen who are actively en- 
gaged in developing travel facilities at ports of 
entry. 


C. Customs Inspection of Luggage 


(i) The United States Government has con- 
stantly endeavoured to simplify customs and plant 
quarantine inspection procedures, and is prepared 
to participate in any international survey of exist- 
ing practices with the view to achieving interna- 
tional uniformity. 

(ii) (See views under “II. Frontier Formali- 
ties”, (a) ) 

(iii) (a) Facilities are available in the United 
States for examining incoming and, when exami- 
nation is required, outgoing shipments of baggage 
at interior points where customs facilities are 
maintained, provided the shipments are trans- 
ported from or to the border point in bond. 

(b) The United States Government is exploring 
the possibility of extending this practice. 

(c) Baggage passing through the United States 
in bond is opened for inspection only under most 
unusual circumstances. 

(iv) The United States Government publishes 
and distributes gratuitously pamphlets of customs 
information for travellers. Placards containing 
such information are also posted in customs offices 
on the land frontiers. 


D. Public Health Inspection 


The United States Government levies no charge 
for the medical examination of crew and passen- 
gers with their baggage. United States Public 
Health regulations place specific responsibilities 
upon carriers coming into the United States with 
regard to pre-embarkation precautions and meas- 
ures en route which materially reduce the need 
for inspection of clothes and baggage for disease 
vectors and insects when crew or passengers have 
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embarked in or passed through endemic areas. 
When examination is required upon arrival, it is 
conducted as rapidly as possible by or under the 
supervision of the Public Health Authorities. 

The United States is in accord with the views 
expressed in the two paragraphs of the final reec- 
ommendation.® 


U.S. Delegations to 
international Conferences 


Commission for Climatology, World Meteorological 
Organization 


The Department of State announced on January 
10 (press release 13) that the Commission for 
Climatology of the World Meteorological Organi- 
zation (Wao) will hold its second session at Wash- 
ington, D.C., January 14 to 26, 1957, at the invi- 
tation of the U.S. Government. 

The U.S. Government will be represented by 
the following delegation: 


Principal Delegate 
Helmut E. Landsberg, chairman, Director, Office of Clima- 
tology, U. S. Weather Bureau 


Delegates 

Woodrow C. Jacobs, Director of Climatology, Air Weather 
Service, U.S. Air Force, Andrews Field 

Herbert C. S. Thom, Chief Climatologist, Office of Clima- 
tology, U.S. Weather Bureau 


Advisers 
Joseph W. Berry, Climatologist for State of Colorado, U.S. 
Weather Bureau, Denver, Colo. 
William H. Haggard, Chief, Climatic Advisory Services 
Branch, Office of Climatology, U.S. Weather Bureau 
Harold B. Harshbarger, Chief, Climatic Field Services 
Branch, Office of Climatology, U.S. Weather Bureau 
Lt. Cmdr. Russell M. Jonson, USN, Assistant for Clima- 
tology, Office of Chief of Naval Operations, Department 
of the Navy 

John J. Keyser, Technical Assistant for Climatology, Of- 
fice of Chief of Naval Operations, Department of the 
Navy 


‘The paragraphs read as follows: 


“As a final recommendation, the meeting desires to sug- 
gest that the Economie and Social Council should, after 
a suitable interval, consider the desirability of a further 
meeting of experts being convened to review the position 
which has then been reached, and if possible to make rec- 
ommendations which may lead to further progress. 

“The meeting expresses the hope that in the event of 
such a future meeting of experts being held, a still larger 
number of governments may find it possible to be repre- 
sented.” 
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William L. Molo, Chief, Data Integration Branch, Data 
Control Division, Directorate of Climatology, Air 
Weather Service, U.S. Air Force, Andrews Field 

Paul H. Putnins, Acting Chief, Foreign Areas Section, 
Office of Climatology, U.S. Weather Bureau 

Robert W. Schloemer, Assistant to Director, Office of 
Climatology, U.S. Weather Bureau 

William C. Spreen, Chief Technical Consultant, Climatic 
Analysis Division, Directorate of Climatology, Air 
Weather Service, U.S. Air Force, Andrews Field 
The Commission for Climatology is one of eight 

technical commissions established by the Wo at 

its first congress in 1951. A similar commission 
had been in existence since 1929 as part of the In- 
ternational Meteorological Organization, the 
predecessor body founded in 1878 which Wmo 
replaced. The Woo is a specialized agency of the 

United Nations with a membership that now em- 

braces 69 states and 26 territories. Each Wmo 

member is entitled to participate in the work of 
the technical commissions and to be represented 
at sessions of the commissions. C. Warren 

Thornthwaite of the United States was elected 

president of the Commission for Climatology at 

the first Wo congress and was reelected at the 

first session of the Commission in 1953. 

The Commission for Climatology studies mete- 
orological observation and network requirements 
for climatological investigation of surface and 
upper-air conditions and the application of cli- 
matic data to the activities and well-being of the 
peoples of the world. 

The agenda for the second session of the Com- 
mission includes a review of technical regulations, 
use of aircraft meteorological observations for 
climatological purposes, earth-temperature in- 
vestigations, development of an international 
guide to climatological practices, reporting of 
rainfall intensities for hydrology, and scientific 
lectures and discussions. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography 


Security Council 


Cablegram Dated 10 December 1956 from the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of the Mongolian People’s Republic 
Addressed to the President of the Security Council. 
$/3757, December 11, 1956. 1 p. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 20 December 1956 from the Chairman of the 
Disarmament Commission Addressed to the Secretary- 
General. S/3760, December 20, 1956. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 2 January 1957 from the Minister for For- 
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eign Affairs of Pakistan Addressed to the President of 
the Security Council. S/3767, January 2, 1957. 4 pp. 
mimeo. 


General Assembly 


Regulation, Limitation and Balanced Reduction of All 
Armed Forces and All Armaments; Conclusion of an 
International Convention (Treaty) on the Reduction 
of Armaments and the Prohibition of Atomic, Hydro- 
gen and other Weapons of Mass Destruction. Letter 
dated 17 November 1956 from the Secretary-General of 
the delegation of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics to the eleventh session of the General Assembly, 
addressed to the President of the General Assembly 
{enclosing a statement by the Soviet Government on 
disarmament and the lessening of international ten- 
sion]. A/3366, November 17, 1596. 10 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees. Statement made by the Deputy High Con- 
missioner for Refugees at the 690th meeting [of the 
Third Committee]. A/C.3/L.507, November 24, 1956, 
13 pp. mimeo. 

Question Considered by the First Emergency Special Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly from 1 to 10 November 
1956. Aide memoire dated 21 November 1956 trans- 
mitted to the Secretary-General from the Permanent 
Mission of France to the United Nations. 
A/3400/Add.1, November 27, 1956. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Question Considered by the First Emergency Special Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly from 1 to 10 November 
1956. Letter dated 27 November 1956 from the Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs of Israel, addressed to the Pres- 
ident of the General Assembly. A/3398, November 28, 
1956. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Question Considered by the First Emergency Special Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly from 1 to 10 November 
1956. Letter dated 27 November 1956 from the Princi- 
pal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, ad- 
dressed to the Secretary-General. A/3399, November 
28, 1956. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Question Considered by the First Emergency Special Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly from 1 to 10 November 
1956. Letter dated 27 November 1956 to the Secretary- 
General from the Chairman of the French delegation 
to the eleventh session of the General Assembly. 
A/3400, November 28, 1956. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Question Considered by the First Emergency Special 
Session of the General Assembly from 1 to 10 Noven- 
ber 1956. Administrative and financial arrangements 
for the United Nations Emergency Force. Twenty- 
second report of the Advisory Committee on Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary Questions to the eleventh session 
of the General Assembly. A/3402, November 30, 1956. 
7 pp. mimeo. 

Question Considered by the Second Emergency Special 
Session of the General Assembly from 4 to 10 November 
1956. Report of the Secretary-General. A/3403, No- 
vember 30, 1956. 6 pp. mimeo. 

Repatriation of Greek Children. Communication dated 
14 November 1956 from the International Committee 
of the Red Cross and the League of Red Cross Societies. 
A/3422, December 4, 1956. 5 pp. mimeo. 

System of Travel and Subsistence Allowances to Members 
of Organs of the United Nations. Report of the Fifth 
Committee. A/3426, December 5, 1956. 14 pp. mimeo. 

Question Considered by the First Emergency Special 
Session of the General Assembly from 1 to 10 Novem: 
ber 1956. Letter dated 11 December 1956 from the 
Permanent Representative of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland to the United 
Nations, addressed to the President of the General 
Assembly. A/3445, December 12, 1956. 1 p. mimeo. 

Question Considered by the First Emergency Special 
Session of the General Assembly from 1 to 10 Novem: 
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ber 1956. Administrative and financial arrangements 
for the United Nations Emergency Force: possible 
claims in respect of death or disability attributable to 
service with the Emergency Force. Thirty-fifth report 
of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions to the eleventh session of the 
General Assembly. A/3456, December 14, 1956. 4 pp. 
mimeo. 

Question Considered by the First Emergency Special 
Session of the General Assembly from 1 to 10 Novem- 
ber 1956. Letter dated 13 December 1956 from the 
Chairman of the Delegation of Israel, addressed to the 
President of the General Assembly. A/3457, December 
14, 1956. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Question Considered by the First Emergency Special Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly from 1 to 10 November 
1956. Letter dated 14 December 1956 from the Chair- 
men of the Missions of Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Libya, Morocco, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Syria, Tunisia 
and Yemen to the eleventh session of the General As- 
sembly addressed to the President of the General As- 
sembly. A/3458, December 14, 1956. 2 pp. mimeo. 

The Togoland Unification Problem and the Future of the 
Trust Territory of Togoland under British administra- 
tion. Special report of the Trusteeship Council. Ad- 
dendum to part II: The future of Togoland under French 
administration. A/3169/Add.1, December 19, 1956. 115 
pp. mimeo. 

Question of the Frontier Between the Trust Territory of 
Somaliland under Italian administration and Ethiopia. 
Report of the Italian Government on the progress of 
direct Italo-Ethiopian negotiations for delimiting the 
frontier between the Trust Territory of Somaliland 
under Italian administration and Ethiopia. A/3463, 
December 19, 1956. 19 pp. mimeo. 

Regulation, Limitation and Balanced Reduction of All 
Armed Forces and All Armaments. Conclusion of an 
International Convention (Treaty) on the Reduction of 
Armaments and the Prohibition of Atomic, Hydrogen 
and other Weapons of Mass Destruction: Report of the 
Disarmament Commission. Letter dated 20 December 
1956 from the Chairman of the Disarmament Commis- 
sion, addressed to the Secretary-General. A/3470, De- 
cember 20, 1956. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Question Considered by the First Emergency Special Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly from 1 to 10 November 
1956. Letter dated 18 December 1956 from the Perma- 
nent Representative of Israel to the United Nations, 
addressed to the Secretary-General. A/3474, Decem- 
ber 21, 1956. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Question Considered by the First Emergency Special Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly from 1 to 10 November 
1956. Letter dated 21 December 1956 from the Per- 
manent Representative of Jordan to the United Nations, 
addressed to the Secretary-General. A/3478, Decem- 
ber 21, 1956. 1 p. mimeo. 

Question Considered by the First Emergency Special Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly from 1 to 10 November 
1956. Letter dated 31 December 1956 from the Per- 
manent Representative of Israel to the United Nations, 
addressed to the Secretary-General. A/3483, December 
31, 1956. 3 pp. mimeo. 


Trusteeship Council 


The Future of the Trust Territory of Togoland under 
French Administration. Memorandum by the Adminis- 
tering Authority. T/1290, December 6, 1956. 18 pp. 
mimeo. 

The Future of the Trust Territory of Togoland under 
French Administration. Report of the Referendum 
Administrator in Togoland on the popular consultation 
of 28 October 1956. T/1292, December 8, 1956. 75 pp. 
mimeo. 

Conditions in the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 
Note verbale dated 14 December 1956 from the Repre- 
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sentative of the United States of America to the Secre- 
tary-General. T/1295, December 26, 1956. 3 pp. mimeo. 


Economic and Social Council 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Re- 
port of the Railway Sub-Committee (fourth session) to 
the Inland Transport Committee (sixth session). 
E/CN.11/Trans/120 (E/CN.11/Trans/Sub.1/46), April 
25, 1956. 59 pp. mimeo. 

Econemie Commission for Asia and the Far East. Com- 
mittee on Industry and Trade. Report of the Second 
Meeting of the Working Party of Senior Geologists on 
the Preparation of a Regional Geological Map for Asia 
and the Far East (5 to 9 June 1956, Tokyo, Japan). 
E/CN.11/1&T/126, August 22, 1956. 18 pp. mimeo. 

United Nations Conference of Plenipotentiaries on a Sup- 
plementary Convention on the Abolition of Slavery, the 
Slave Trade, and Institutions and Practices Similar to 
Slavery. Text of the Supplementary Convention on the 
Abolition of Slavery, the Slave Trade, and Institutions 
and Practices Similar to Slavery. E/Conf.24/20, Sep- 
tember 4, 1956. 8 pp. mimeo. 

Final Act of the United Nations Conference of Plenipo- 
tentiaries on a Supplementary Convention on the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery, the Slave Trade, and Institutions and 
Practices Similar to Slavery. E/Conf.24/22, Septem- 
ber 4, 1956. 6 pp. mimeo. 

Commission on Human Rights. Sub-Commission on Pre- 
vention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities. 
Study of Discrimination in Education. E/CN.4/Sub.2/ 
181, November 7, 1956. 248 pp. mimeo. 

Commission on Human Rights. Sub-Commission on Pre- 
vention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities. 
Study of Discrimination in the Matter of Religious 
Rights and Practices: Progress Report by the Special 
Rapporteur. E/CN.4/Sub.2/182, November 12, 1956. 
32 pp. mimeo. 

Development of International Travel, its Present Increas- 
ing Volume and Future Prospects. Note and Addendum 
to the note by the Secretary-General. E/2933, 
E/2933/Add.1, and E/29338/Add.2, November 23, De- 
cember 20, 1956, and January 3, 1957. 168 pp. mimeo. 

Population Commission. Tentative Programme of Work 
on Population Studies for 1957-1958 (Memorandum sub- 
mitted by the Seceretary-General). E/CN.9/140, No- 
vember 26, 1956. 9 pp. mimeo. 

Commission on Human Rights. Sub-Commission on Pre- 
vention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities. 
Memorandum on the Principal Activities of UNESCO 
in the Field of Prevention of Discrimination and Pro- 
tection of Minorities since the Eighth Session of the 
Sub-Commission. E/CN.4/Sub.2/183, November 28, 
1956. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Population Commission. Regional Population Studies 
(Memorandum submitted by the Secretary-General). 
E/CN.9/138, November 29, 1956. 11 pp. mimeo. 

Technical Assistance. Report of the Technical Assist- 
ance Committee. E/2938, December 5, 1956. 21 pp. 
mimeo. 

Commission on Human Rights. 
Note by the Secretary-General. 
ber 7, 1956. 19 pp. mimeo. 

Negotiation of an Agreement with the International Fi- 
nance Corporation. E/2940, December 10, 1956. 2 pp. 
mimeo. 

Negotiation of an Agreement with the International Fi- 
nance Corporation. Report by the President of the 
Council. E/2948, December 17, 1956. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Population Commission. 1960 World Population Census 
Programme. Report on the results of regional meet- 
ings held during the last quarter of 1956. (Prepared 
by the Secretary-General) E/CN.9/135/Add.1, Decem- 
ber 19, 1956. 30 pp. mimeo. 

Provisional Agenda for the Twenty-third Session of the 
Economie and Social Council. Note by the Secretary- 
General. E/2946, January 4, 1957. 7 pp. mimeo. 
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Educational Exchange Agreement 
With Colombia 


Press release 9 dated January 9 


The Governments of Colombia and the United 
States on January 9 signed an agreement putting 
into operation a program of educational exchanges 
authorized by the Fulbright Act. The signing 
took place at Bogota, with José Manuel Rivas Sac- 
coni, Foreign Minister of Colombia, representing 
his Government and C. Montagu Pigott, Chargé 
d’Affaires of the United States in Colombia, rep- 
resenting the Government of the United States. 

The agreement provides for the expenditure of 
Colombian currency up to an aggregate amount 
of the peso equivalent of $500,000 received from 
the sale of surplus agricultural products in Co- 
lombia to finance exchanges of persons between 
the two countries to study, do research, teach, or 
engage in other educational activities. The pur- 
pose of the program is to further the mutual un- 
derstanding between the peoples of Colombia and 
the United States by means of these exchanges. 

Under the terms of the agreement a Commis- 
sion for Educational Exchange between the 
United States and Colombia will be established 
in the latter country to facilitate the administra- 
tion of the program. The Commission’s Board 
of Directors will consist of six members with 
equal representation as to Colombian and United 
States citizens in addition to the United States 
Ambassador, who will serve as honorary chair- 
man. All recipients of awards under the pro- 
gram authorized by the Fulbright Act are selected 
by the Board of Foreign Scholarships, whose 
members are appointed by the President of the 
United States. The Board maintains a secre- 
tariat in the Department of State. 

With the signing of this agreement, Colombia 
becomes the 34th country to participate in the 
educational exchange program initiated 10 years 
ago under authority of the Fulbright Act. Edu- 
cational exchanges between Colombia and the 
United States have been carried out for a number 
of years under the Act for Cooperation between 
the American Republics, the Smith-Mundt Act, 
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and other legislation. The new agreement will 
considerably augment the present number of 
exchanges. 

After the members of the Commission have been 
appointed and a program has been formulated, 
information about specific opportunities to par- 
ticipate in the exchange activities will be released. 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Germany 


Agreement amending the administrative agreement of De- 
cember 1, 1954 (TIAS 3233), concerning the Arbitral 
Tribunal and the Mixed Commission .under the agree- 
ment on German external debts (TIAS 2792) by pro- 
viding for the transfer of the seat of the Tribunal and 
the Commission from Bremen to Koblenz. Signed at 
Bonn November 380, 1956, by the Federal Republic of 
Germany, the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
France. Entered into force November 30, 1956. 


Trade and Commerce 


International convention to facilitate the importation of 
commercial samples and advertising material. Dated 
at Geneva November 7, 1952. Entered into force No- 
vember 20, 1955." 

Accession deposited: Turkey, December 8, 1956. 

Fifth protocol of rectifications and modifications to texts 
of schedules to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. Done at Geneva December 3, 1955.? 
Siynature: Australia, December 20, 1956. 

Sixth protocol of supplementary concessions to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva 


May 23, 1956. Entered into force June 30, 1956. TIAS 
3591. 
Schedules of concessions entered into force: Sweden, 


January 1, 1957. 
Weather 
Convention of the World Meteorological Organization. 
Done at Washington October 11, 1947. Entered into 


force March 23, 1950. TIAS 2052. 
Accession deposited: Morocco, January 3, 1957. 


BILATERAL 


China 


Agreement amending the surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties agreement of August 14, 1956 (TIAS 3666). Ef- 
fected by exchange of notes at Taipei October 5 and 12, 
1956. Icntered into force October 12, 1956. 

Agreement amending the agreement of March 30, April 
26, and October 14, 1955 (TIAS 3493), for a United 
States Navy Medical Research Unit in Taipei. Effected 
by exchange of notes at Taipei December 27, 1956. En- 
tered into force December 27, 1956. 

Haiti 

Agreement extending the Air Force Mission agreement of 
January 4, 1949, as extended (TIAS 1863, 2807). Ef: 
fected by exchange of notes at Washington December 
3, 1956, and January 7, 1957. Entered into force Janu- 
ary 7, 1957. 


? Not in force for the United States. 
* Not in force. 
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iceland 


Agreement to discontinue the discussions for revision of 
the defense agreement of May 5, 1951 (TIAS 2266), 
and to establish an Iceland Defense Standing Group. 
Effected by exchanges of notes at Reykjavik December 
6, 1956. Entered into force December 6, 1956. 


Spain 

Agreement amending article 17 of the memorandum of 
understanding of July 30, 1954 (TIAS 3094), relating 
to offshore procurement by revising the effective date 
of the no-profits provisions. Effected by exchange of 
notes at Madrid December 21 and 27, 1956. Entered 
into force December 27, 1956. 


United Kingdom 


Agreement amending the agreement of July 11 and 22, 
1955 (TIAS 3379), providing for regular use by civil 
aircraft of certain facilities in the Bahama Islands 
long-range proving ground for guided missiles by ex- 
tending the civil aircraft service to the Turks and 
Caicos Islands. Effected by exchange of notes at Wash- 
ington December 6, 1956, and January 4, 1957. Entered 
into force January 4, 1957. 
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DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 





Resignations 


Winthrop W. Aldrich as Ambassador to Great Britain. 
For text of Mr. Aldrich’s letter to the President and the 
President’s reply, see White House press release dated 
December 27. 

Pierce J. Gerety, as Deputy Administrator for the 
Refugee Relief Act, effective February 1. For an ex- 
change of correspondence between Secretary Dulles and 
Mr. Gerety, see press release 3 dated January 3. 


Delegation of Authority' 
Public Notice 149 


By virtue of the authority vested in the Secretary of 
State by section 4 of the act of May 26, 1949 (63 Stat. 111; 
5 U. S. C. 151c) and in accordance with the provisions of 
section 104 (b) of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
(66 Stat. 174; 8 U. S. C. 1104), there is delegated to the 
Administrator, Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, 
the authority to perform all the functions conferred upon 
the Secretary of State by section 359 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 273; 8 U. S. C. 1502). 

Dated : December 20, 1956. 


For the Secretary of State. 
Loy W. HENDERSON, 
Deputy Under Secretary for Administration 


199 Fed. Reg. 228. 


January 28, 1957 


Consular Offices 


The Saarland, formerly under the informal consular 
jurisdiction of the Consulate at Strasbourg, France, was 
placed under the consular jurisdiction of the Consulate 
General at Frankfort, Germany, on January 1, 1957. 
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PUBLICATIONS 





Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, 
except in the case of free publications, which may be 
obtained from the Department of State. 


Participation of the United States Government in Inter- 
national Conferences—July 1, 1954-June 30, 1955. Pub. 
6335. International Organization and Conference Series 
I, 31. x, 269 pp. 70¢. 


A volume designed to serve as a record of the official 
participation of the United States Government in multi- 
lateral international conferences and meetings of inter- 
national organizations during the period July 1, 1954- 
June 30, 1955. 


New Opportunities in the U.S. Foreign Service. Pub. 
6413. Department and Foreign Service Series 59. 20 pp. 
15¢. 


A revised publication containing information concerning 
the opportunities which exist for persons interested in 
becoming career officers in the Foreign Service of the 
United States. 


You and Your Passport. Pub. 6426. Department and For- 
eign Service Series 63. 10 pp. 5¢. 


A leaflet containing information of interest to any person 
who plans to go abroad. 


Postal Union of the Americas and Spain. TIAS 3653. 
37 pp. 30¢. 


Convention, final protocol, and regulations of execution 
between the United States of America and other govern- 
ments—Signed at Bogota November 9, 1955. Entered into 
force March 1, 1956. 


Parcel Post—Postal Union of the Americas and Spain. 
TIAS 3654. 47 pp. 20¢. 


Agreement, final protocol, and regulations between the 
United States of America and other governments—Signed 
at Bogota November 9, 1955. Entered into force March 1, 
1956. 

Money Orders—Postal Union of the Americas and Spain. 
TIAS 3655. 33 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement and final protocol between the United States 
of America and other governments—Signed at Bogota 
November 9, 1955. Entered into force March 1, 1956. 
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Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3666. 20 
15: 


pp. 

Agreement and exchange of notes between the United 
States of America and China—Signed at Taipei August 
14, 1956. Entered into force August 14, 1956. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3667. 2pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and the 
Republic of Korea—Amending agreement of March 13, 
1956, as amended. Exchange of notes—Signed at Seoul 
October 10 and 15, 1956. Entered into force October 15, 
1956; operative retroactively March 13, 1956. 


Relocation of Roosevelt Bridge. TIAS 3668. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Canada. Exchange of notes—Signed at Washington Octo- 
ber 24, 1956. Entered into force October 24, 1956. 
Emergency Flood Relief Assistance. TIAS 3669. 2 
pp. . 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
India. Exchange of notes—Signed at New Delhi Septem- 
ber 27, 1956. Entered into force September 27, 1956. 


TIAS 3670. 26 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement and detailed regulations between the United 
States of America and Ceylon—Signed at Colombo July 
18, 1955, and at Washington November 25, 1955. Entered 
into force July 1, 1956. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3671. 4pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Chile—Amending agreement of March 13, 1956. Exchange 
of notes—Signed at Washington October 22 and 23, 1956. 
Entered into force October 23, 1956. 


Parcel Post. 


Establishment of an Oceanographic Research Station in 
Barbados. TIAS 3672. 24 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland— 
Signed at Washington November 1, 1956. Entered into 
force November 1, 1956. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3673. 2pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Finland—Supplementing agreement of May 6, 1955, as 
amended and supplemented—Signed at Helsinki October 
24, 1956. Entered into force October 24, 1956. 


TIAS 3674. 7 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Other Governments, as revised at the Sixth Session of 
the Council, Tokyo, September 30-October 14, 1955. En- 
tered into force October 31, 1955. 


TIAS 3675. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland— 
Amending agreement of February 11, 1946, as amended. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at Washington October 17 
and 30, 1956. Entered into force October 30, 1956. 





Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council. 


Air Transport Services. 


Defense—Loan of Vessels and Small Craft to China. 
TIAS 3676. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
China, amending agreement of May 14, 1954, as amended. 
Exchange of notes—Dated at Taipei October 16 and 20, 
1956. Entered into force October 20, 1956. 
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No. Date Subject 
7 1/7 Dulles: statement before House For- 
eign Affairs Committee. 
9 1/9 Educational exchange agreement with 
Colombia. 
*10 1/9 Educational exchange. 
11 1/9 Dulles: comments on “short form” res- 
olution on Middle East. 
12 1/9 Dulles: Eden resignation. 
| 3 1/10 Delegation to Climatology Commission 
(rewrite). 
| 14 1/11 Note to U.S.S.R. on alleged overflight of 
| American planes. 
715 1/11 Buchanan appointment (rewrite). 
716 1/11 Colombo Plan annual report. 
17 1/11 Iraqi crown prince to visit U.S. 
18 1/11 Hill: “A Step Toward Stability in the 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. TIAS 3677. 
34 pp. 15¢. 


Protocol of rectification to the French text of agreement 
of October 30, 1947, between the United States of America 
and other governments—Dated at Geneva June 15, 1955. 
Entered into force October 24, 1956, with respect to recti- 
fications of Parts II and III of the general agreement. 


Double Taxation—Taxes on Estates and Inheritances, 
TIAS 3678. 21 pp. 15¢. 


Convention between the United States of America and 
Italy—Signed at Washington March 30, 1955. Entered 
into force October 26, 1956. 


Double Taxation—Taxes on Income. TIAS 3679. 36 pp. 


15¢. 


Convention between the United States of America and 
Italy—Signed at Washington March 30, 1955. Entered 
into force October 26, 1956; operative retroactively 
January 1, 1956. 


TIAS 3680. 16 pp. 10¢. 


Final declaration and annexed protocol between the 
United States of America and other governments—Dated 
at Tangier October 29, 1956. Entered into force October 
29, 1956. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. 


Status of Tangier. 


TIAS 3684. 3pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Spain, amending agreement of March 5, 1956. Exchange 
of notes—Signed at Madrid September 20 and 28, 1956. 
Entered into force September 28, 1956. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3685. 9 pp. 
10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Spain—Signed at Madrid October 23, 1956. Entered into 
force October 23, 1956. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: January 7-13 


Releases may be obtained from the News Divi- 
sion, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Press release issued prior to January 7 which 
appears in this issue of the BULLETIN is No. 3 of 
January 3. 





Middle East.” 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Agriculture 

U.S. Farm Surpluses Finance Development Loan 
for Brazil . 

U.S. To Permit aeumaing a Poland of. suis 
Farm Commodities Der at a. S : 

Austria. Death of Austrian President tint 
hower) . Reet Mae Riel Gee Tet tau Pet Nel) Se: ae 

Brazil. U.S. Farm Surpluses Finance Development 
Loan for Brazil ; a ae 

Colombia. Educational Exchange ‘sailed With 
Colombia . 

Communism 

Middle East Proposals (Dulles, map) 

A Step Toward Stability in the Middle East (Hill) . 

Congress, The 

Congressional 
Policy 

Middle East Peepndite (Dulles, pry 

Proposed Resolution on Economic and Military 
Cooperation in Middle East . ; 

Secretary Dulles Comments on “Short Form” ‘ees. 
lution 

The State of the atin (eee) . 

Department and Foreign Service 

Consular Offices 

Delegation of Authority 

James P. Richards Appointed Special Asiniiaae és 
President . Sey ose xe “ 

Resignations (Aldrich, ‘Gaias) 

Economic Affairs 

U.S. Farm Surpluses Finance Development Loan 
for Brazil . : 

U.S. Policy and Pracitons | in ‘the Field of iaaeien- 
tional Travel (U.S. report to U.N. Secretary- 
General) 

U.S. To Permit Livensing rm Poland of. Harte 
Farm Commodities ‘ 

World Bank Loan to Japan for — Sedenation . 

Educational Exchange. Educational Exchange 
Agreement With Colombia 

France. Consular Offices . 

Germany. Consular Offices . 

Hungary 

General Assembly Establishes Committee To In- 
vestigate and Report on Conditions in Hungary 
(Lodge, Hammarskjold, text of resolution) 

Hungary Lifts Import Duties on Gift Parcels 

Immigration and Naturalization. Delegation of 
Authority . oe ts 

International Ovgusinsiinen aa Meeties. a 
mission for Climatology, World Meteorological 
Organization (delegation) . er 

Iraq. Crown Prince Abdul Illah of Iraq To Visit 
United States 

Japan. World Bank nn i Sista: tine "Bawa 
Reclamation . ‘ 

Korea. The Korean vicina in ni Gimetia ‘sili 
bly (Greenbaum, text of resolution) . 
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Middle East 

James P. Richards Appointed Special Assistant to 
President... s 

Middle East Propeenia (Dalles, me 

Proposed Resolution on Economic and Military 
Cooperation in Middle East . 

Secretary Dulles Comments on “Short Poem” ‘aie 
lution 

A Step Toward Stability in thes Middle East (Hill) . 


Poland. U.S. To Permit Licensing to Poland of 
Surplus Farm Commodities 

Presidential Documents 

Death of Austrian President 

Resignation of Sir Anthony Eden as British Pine 
Minister 

The State of the Union 

Publications. Recent Releases . 

Refugees and Displaced Persons. 
(Gerety ) 

Saudi Arabia. 
United States = 

Science. Commission for Chinaman, World Mate 
orological Organization (delegation) . 

Treaty Information 

Current Actions A 

Educational Exchange Agreement With Colombia ‘ 

U.S.S.R. 

Alleged Overflight of Soviet Area by American 
Planes (texts of notes)... 

A Step Toward Stability in the Middle East (Hill) . 

United Kingdom 

Resignation of Sir Anthony Eden as British Prime 
Minister (Eisenhower, Dulles) . F 

Resignations (Aldrich) 

United Nations 

Commission for Climatology, World Meteorological 
Organization (delegation) . 

Current U.N. Documents — 

General Assembly Establishes Committee To - 
vestigate and Report on Conditions in Hungary 
(Lodge, Hammarskjold, text of resolution) 

The Korean Problem in the General Assembly 
(Greenbaum, text of resolution) 

U.S. Policy and Practices in the Field of ‘Interna- 
tional Travel (U.S. report to U.N. Secretary- 
General) She ‘ 

World Bank Loan to Japan Soe Land Reclamation 7 


Resignations 


King of Saudi Arabia To Visit 


Name Index 
Al Saud, Saud Ibn Abdul al-Aziz . 
Aldrich, Winthrop W . 
Dulles, Secretary . 
Eden, Anthony . - 
Eisenhower, President . 
Gerety, Pierce J : 
Greenbaum, Edward § . 
Hammarskjold, Dag . 
Hill, Robert C . 
Illah, Abdul . 
Koerner, Theodor 
Lodge, Henry Cabot, Jr 
Richards, James P 
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UNITED STATES PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE TO AVOID 
PAYMENT OF POSTAGE, $300 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE (GPO) 
DIVISION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 


WASHINGTON 25, D. C, 


Sl isa A Si sa 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


The Quest for Peace 


This 35-page album-style pamphlet presents quotations from 
President Eisenhower and Secretary of State Dulles highlighting 
the major steps in the search for peace through the security and 
unity of the free world. 





The quotations from the President and the Secretary of State 
set forth problem and action on the following subjects: 


Department ; Atoms for Peace Latin America 
1. Communist Penetration in 


Austrian Treaty gaergeysct 
zatin America 


Bipartisanship 
2. Economic Development in 





: aptive Peopl . 
of : Captive Peoples Latin America 


Change of Soviet Policy 3. Organization of American 
China Staten 

Deterrence of War 4. Strengthening Inter- 

; European Unity American Friendship 
a p Foreign Trade Less Developed Countries— 

Germany Enters Nato Target of Soviet Communism 
Indochina Seatro (Southeast Asia Treaty 
International Communism Organization) 

Tran Spanish Bases 
Korea Trieste Settlement 





Copies of The Quest for Peace may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., at 40 cents each. 


Publication 6391 
Order Form 


: Sunt. of Documents - 
a0”. Printing Office 
Was.ington 25, D.C. 


SOUTER DUAN oS oe oe ee eee eet eee a eee eee eee 


Sg ee Nn RSONNO 2 oo oo eae oa asaonneeeeeen 


money order). _ oe 











